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A summer day ends 


AS you reflect on the still peace of the out of doors, the sun 
burns out across the water and a blanket of dark folds itself 
around your camp. Sense supersedes sense. The far-off vistas no 
longer draw your eyes, though your ears now strain for the closer 
sounds of a summer night. Then, for you, a blessing like a night 
prayer: “May the earth be soft under you when you rest out 


upon it, tired at the end of a day.”"* —C.E.M. 


*From “An Irish Blessing’’ by Cornelia Rogers. © Cornelia Rogers and Marian Heath. 








CANOE CAMPING: 
What's in it for you? 





A canoe enthusiast reveals the ABC’s 


of exciting, yet inexpensive exploring 


story: ALAN L. BATES 


< MY neighbor is a camper. He 

has the finest trailer camp- 
ing outfit I’ve ever seen. He can live 
“at home” anywhere his car will go. 
His trailer is made of aluminum. It 
has folding sides, canvas awnings with 
sidewalls, a bottled-gas range, refrig- 
erator, mantle lanterns, folding chairs, 
table and cots. He even carries a small 
compressor to fill the air mattresses. 
Everything has a place (like a sub- 
marine — if you move one thing, you 
must move something else to find 
space to put it down) and everything 
is there except the television set. He 
has doomed his campouts to be spent 
at large public parks or fully de- 
veloped commercial spots. He says he 
enjoys this. I wouldn’t! 

My idea of the best campout is to 
pack a minimum kit in a canoe, find 
a stream at least a foot deep, and go 
from one bridge to another. America’s 
streams are surprisingly wild. Within 
50 miles of any city in the United 
States there are dozens of streams 
capable of floating a canoe. The idea 
of using such little creeks is twofold: 
they are not commercialized, for the 
outboard motor cannot run here un- 
less the fortunate owner carries shear 
pins in gross lots. Secondly, the stream 
carries the heavy loads for the 
camper. Hiking is far more strenuous. 
American pioneers realized this and 
settlements were just not made very 
far from canoeable streams. 

Now just what is a minimum kit, 
keeping comfort up and weight down? 
The first essential is transportation to 
the campsite. Because of the slowness 
of canoe travel, it does not pay to start 
from home by canoe. Twenty miles is 
a fair day’s journey when downbound 
in a moderate current; 12 to 14 miles 
per day in still water is plenty. Up- 
stream, from 5 to 10 miles is a day’s 
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work. So get a cartop carrier and go 
to your pet creek by automobile. Have 
someone deliver the car to your des- 
tination or meet you there a few hours 
after you expect to arrive. This com- 
pletes the getting there and getting 
back home setup. You already own 
the car (mostly) and a cartop carrier 
doesn’t cost a fortune. 

Be careful in your choice of a canoe. 
In my estimation there is no canoe 
like an aluminum one. It should be 16 
feet long. Shorter canoes don’t “run” 
well and longer ones are excessively 
heavy at the portages. Unless you in- 
tend to do a lot of cruising, don’t buy 
a canoe, for a good new aluminum 
canoe costs half a month’s_ pay. 
Because of the rugged durability of 
aluminum canoes, they don’t depre- 
ciate fast enough to make a second- 
hand one really cheap. For shallow 
creeks, especially with rock bottoms, 
aluminum canoes are the only vessels 
able to stand the gaff. They will 
scratch and they can be dented, but 
they don’t break in two and it is very 
hard to puncture them. So rent a 
16-foot aluminum canoe and take it 
where you will. 

Traveling on unimproved streams 
is an exciting business. Little rivers 
are invariably a series of pools sepa- 
rated by natural dams of wood, earth, 
or rock, with the latter predominating. 
They are called bars and they are the 
source of most of the excitement of a 
creek voyage. If you are exploring a 
stream for the first time, it is a good 
idea to ask the natives of the region 
if there are any mill dams or water- 
falls on it. Even if they say “No,” 
keep alert for such obstacles. Water- 
falls and dams are invisible when 
coming downstream, so listen care- 
fully for the dull roaring sound of 
them. When you hear a waterfall, 
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paddle to the shore and go on foot to 
look at it. If you wait until you see 
it from the canoe, it is too late. If you 
are lucky, you will get only a good 
dunking, along with all your gear. 

Ride over the rapids. This is ex- 
citing, but easy, providing you follow 
a few simple rules: 

1. Keep calm. Remember that most 
of the water is trying to go through 
at the deepest place and this is where 
you want to go. Let the currents de- 
cide for you. 

2. When you approach rapids, stop 
paddling. Let the current pull you. 

3. There is usually a V-shaped sec- 
tion of slick water at the break in the 
bar. Aim your canoe at the apex of 
the V. The closer you come to hit- 
ting the point of the V, the easier 
the trip will be. 

4. Most rapids are at islands. Gen- 
erally one side will have the bar at the 
foot. You never know which is which. 
Besides, some islands have bars on 
both sides at either the head or the 
foot or both, and some islands don’t 
have bars at all, just to keep you 
guessing. Here again, let the current 
decide for you. Stop paddling some 
distance above the island and the cur- 
rent will take you to the side with the 
most water. 

5. Keep the dad-blamed canoe 
aimed downstream. Don’t ever, ever, 
ever let it swing across the channel. 
If, in spite of your best efforts, an eddy 
turns the canoe around, then go on 
down to calmer water backwards. 

6. There is always a chance that you 
will meet a solid log hanging out over 
the water about face high. This is 
embarrassing and dangerous. Resist 
the temptation to grab that limb. 
DUCK. The fellow in the stern, who 
should be pilot at all times, should 
try to get the canoe to pass under the 
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highest point of the log, but the best 
solution to this problem is to try to 
avoid the darned thing by paddling 
like mad to some other part of the 
stream. 

7. Never run over any pointed, 
white, fixed wave. There is something 
heavy, pointed and fixed causing that 
wave, and landing on top of it will 
upset your noble vessel. 

8. Keep all loads as low as possible, 
including the crew. When you load 
your camping gear into the canoe, 
place some small sticks on the bottom 
for dunnage to keep the gear out of 
the bilge water. Tie everything that 
will not float to the canoe. 


TRAVEL light. If the object of the trip 
is to explore the creek, then carry the 
absolute minimum of equipment. If 
the camp itself is the big feature of the 
trip, you may carry a very few more 
of the amenities of living in the woods. 
Cooking utensils should be light, easi- 
ly cleaned, and durable. The very 
best mess kit in the world today is the 
Boy or Girl Scout mess kit. If you’re 
buying a new one, get the Girl Scout 
version. The gay plaid cover is easier 
to see against a forest floor back- 
ground. It weighs about a pound, has 
a plate, frying pan, kettle, lid and cup 
all in a 7” diameter package, and it 
costs less than $3. When the Army 
hears about this, they just might adopt 
it instead of the antedeluvian mon- 
strosity they inflict on the poor tired 
infantryman. Carry your water in a 
two-quart Scout canteen. Despite the 
fact that you are traveling by creek, 
water is a problem in almost every 
part of the country, so carry plenty. 
The rest of your food kit is a Scout 
knife or its equivalent (no trench or 
hunting knives, please) and the oldest 
fork and spoon that you have in the 
house. 

Food is easy. Buy what you like, 
or if fishing is apt to be good, catch 
what you like. Don’t buy too much. 
Don’t buy bread. The stuff is always 
squashed by the time you are ready 
to use it and there is no way (abso- 
lutely NO WAY) to prevent it. Take 
along some Bisquick, some powdered 
milk, and water. You can make bis- 
cuits, dumplings, pancakes or muffins. 
You can fry your fish in a Bisquick 
dusting, too. Handiest stuff you ever 
saw, and it has all the directions on 
the side of the box. 

If you must have eggs, take them in 
glass jars, out of their shells. Eat them 
scrambled style. Nothing messes up 
the rest of the gear like a broken egg. 
Aside from the gooey mess, only a few 
hours will make the gear smell ter- 
rible. Canned goods are fine. Select 
them with the idea that juices are de- 
sirable. This saves water. Drink the 
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juice off of fruit cocktail. Cook the 
green beans in the juice from the can. 
Canned beefsteak with gravy is avail- 
able and it tastes just fine. 

When you empty the cans, wash 
them in the creek, flatten them, and 
carry them back home with you. I 
want to see that little river some day 
myself, just as you saw it, and with- 
out cans. Whenever possible, cook in 
the can. This saves a lot of mess kit 
scrubbing. Open the can, leaving the 
lid fastened by about an inch and a 
half of metal. Bend the top down on 
both sides of the uncut part and lo, 
you have a handle. This handle will 
get hot. Use pliers from the fishing 
kit to lift the can out of the fire. 

If you want to really go rugged, you 
can live off the country as you travel 
and save a lot of weight. Be sure you 
don’t violate any game laws or private 
property though, for you'll find that 
the farmers who own the land along 
the creek take a justifiably dim view 
of unauthorized requisitioning of their 
crops or their livestock. State and 
Federal rangers have an even greater 
aversion to this and are further em- 
powered with badges, authority and 
even firearms. Check before you 
decide to do this. 

You must keep clean. Take along 
a bar of soap, one towel for you and 
one towel for your mess kit. Get some 
soaped steel-wool pads, like SOS, for 
scrubbing your aluminumware. 
Choreballs just ain’t in it with the 
soaped pads. You can use sand or 
mud from the river bottom for clean- 
ing your gear, but if you do this you 
should boil your kit after cleaning it. 
A toothbrush, comb, razor for the men, 
complete your cleanup outfit. Take 
a razor even if you don’t intend to 
shave. That blade is the sharpest edge 
for miles and miles around. 

Your first aid kit should contain 
Band-Aids, a small tube of burn oint- 
ment, some Mercurochrome or Mer- 
thiolate, and a couple of safety pins. 
That’s all. One compress might be 
added to this, but I’ve carried one for 
nine years and haven’t found a use for 
it yet. Splinters can be dug out with 
a pin as well as with a needle, and old 
wives’ tales to the contrary, a needle 
is no more sanitary than a pin. Either 
should be sterilized before using by 
heating with an ordinary match. A 
flashlight is indispensable to the first 
aid department. You can learn to see 
without artificial lights for walking 
and setting up camp, but first aid and 
other emergencies require a flashlight. 

Building a fire by friction is great 
fun, but matches do a better and faster 
job. Carry your matches in old Alka 
Seltzer botties. Don’t soak them in 
candle grease, parafin or anything else. 
Keep them dry in a jar. Don’t carry 
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tinder. It is bulky and bothersome. 
Cedar trees, if there are any available, 
have a wonderful dry, feathery, loose 
bark that can be stripped in modera- 
tion without injuring the tree. I’ve 
never seen a storm wet all the bark on 
a cedar tree, but I suppose that it is 
possible. Deadwood is nearly always 
dry on the inside, so you can make 
tinder by cutting away the wet part 
and cutting dry fine shavings from 
the dry part. 

Keep cooking fires very small. You 
can cook a complete meal on a fire 
only 5” wide by 10” long. Use no sticks 
larger in diameter than your index 
finger, and feed often. When you are 
through cooking, such a fire will burn 
itself out while you eat. Then it is 
easy to finish extinguishing it with a 
cupful of water from the creek. A 
small fire is not smoky either, making 
it easy to clean your mess gear after- 
ward. 

Support your mess kit on small 
stones — dry ones, not wet ones from 
the creek, which might explode —- or 
dig a narrow trench for the fire and 
let the cook kit rest on the sidewalls. 
Green sticks will hold the utensils for 
a short time, but even green wood 
burns and it makes a greasy black 
stain that is hard to remove from 
aluminum. It takes a lot of heat to 
boil a gallon of water on a campfire. 
Avoid needing that much hot water. 
Wash dishes in cold water and keep 
washing until they are perfectly clean. 
Boiling them is not necessary if they 
are washed thoroughly, so take your 
time and do a good job on cleanup. 


DaniEL Boone slept in his clothes. 
In cold weather he carried a blanket. 
This is about as minimum as you can 





get, and if it doesn’t rain it is all you 
really need. I like to carry an air 
mattress and a down sleeping bag, but 
I’ve done very well with a piece of 
oilcloth and a blanket. Put your oil- 
cloth down on the sand or grass or a 
bed of leaves and lie down on it. Wig- 
gle. Wiggle on it until there is a hole 
for your hips and one for your shoul- 
ders. Now spread your blanket, half 
on the oilcloth and half on the ground 
beside it. Lie down on the blanket and 
fold the half lying on the ground up 
over you. Then fold the other half 
of your oilcloth over the blanket. 
You are now in a warm waterproof 
envelope. 

Plan to sleep in loose clothing with- 
out shoes and socks. Loosen your col- 
lar and cuffs. This allows the easy 
circulation of blood necessary to keep 
your hands and feet warm. Carry the 
blanket inside the oilcloth to keep it 
dry. You don’t need a tent. Sleep un- 
der the canoe. It, by golly, is water- 
proof. You can tie it a couple of feet 
off the ground between two trees or 
you can let it lie on the ground and 
sleep under one gunwale. 

Clothing must be held to a mini- 
mum. You don’t intend (I hope) to go 
to a dance when you come out, so 
don’t prepare for one. Take one pair 
of pants, one shirt, one suit of under- 
wear and one pair of socks in addition 
to the clothing you wear to the stream. 
A sweatshirt and a water-repellent 
jacket finish your camping wardrobe. 
Wear sturdy shoes. They should sup- 
port your ankles. The U.S. Army has 
developed the very best camping 
shoes, so get something like the in- 
fantry wears. One or two portages 
will convince anyone that strong shoes 
are indispensable. 


WHAT TO TAKE TO THE WATER 


Canoe 

Cartop carrier 

Scout mess kit 

Scout 2-qt. canteen 

Scout knife 

Fork, spoon 

Pliers 

Toilet tissue 

Soap 

Terrycloth towel 

Huck towel 

10 SOS pads 

Toothbrush and dental cleaner 

First aid kit 

Matches in small glass jar 

Sleeping bag or 

1 Army blanket; oilcloth table cov- 
er, old shower curtain, or old 
Army shelter half 

Sweatshirt 

Clothes you have on and one change 
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Water-repellent jacket 

20-feet of sash cord or clothesline 

4 eggs 

6 small cans fruit cocktail 

8 oz. Canadian bacon 

2 cans of steak in gravy 

6 small cans pork & beans, spaghet- 
ti, stew, etc. 

Old mustard jar full of cooking oil 

1 oz. instant coffee (more practical 
than ground coffee because it 
saves heat; you don’t have to 
boil the stuff. 

Powdered cream 

Powdered fruit drink 

4 Ib. hard candy 

Salt, pepper, and such other condi- 
ments and spices you feel are in- 
dispensable to making food palat- 
able. No need to leave flavor 
behind, is there? 








Carry all this stuff in a shoulder 
pack. The army musette bag is just 
dandy for light camping. It is too 
smail for you to overload yourself 
with unnecessary junk. It just won’t 
go in, that’s all. A laundry bag will do, 
though, if you don’t mind carrying the 
gear in your arms. 

Traveling by canoe is a wet business, 
for water comes from everywhere: 
over the gunwales, off the paddles, 
rain. You name it... it’s wet! Wrap 
everything that must stay dry in small 
individual packages of oilcloth, Saran 
Wrap or something reasonably water- 
proof. Don’t try to make one king- 
size waterproof package, for when it 
gets wet, everything does. Tie your 
gear to the canoe when you load up. 
In case of accidental upsets, gear that 
is tied to the canoe can be salvaged; 
what is not is lost, or at least scattered 
all over the creek. 

Though this article is aimed pri- 
marily at canoe campers, the rules 
apply to all camping. Travel light. If 
you are going to hike somewhere, 
you must carry even less than this 
article describes. There is no fun in 
an aching back or blistered feet caused 
by overloading and there is a lot of 
fun in overcoming a lack of fancy 
equipment by learning to use your 
own practical ingenuity. The rule is 
that if a thing doesn’t keep you dry, 
or feed you, or carry you, or if it can 
be made in the woods from sticks and 
stones, then leave it sadly but firmly 
and with no regrets at home. If need 
be, some of the items mentioned here 
can be dispensed with: you can cook 
and eat from the cans you carry. 
They can be saved and reused, thus 
dispensing with a mess kit. The fork 
and spoon can be left at home and 
twigs and the Scout knife used for eat- 
ing. Water can be carried in quart 
glass jars as well as in a canteen, but 
bumps must be avoided. If you don’t 
want to stay well groomed, you can 
leave the comb behind and get a burr 
haircut. And so on. 

There is no reason why two people 
could not have a three-day canoe- 
fishing trip for a total cost of $15 
apiece, even if they must buy all the 
equipment (except the canoe) listed 
in this article. A second trip would 
cost less than half as much as the first, 
because the camper would own every- 
thing he needs by that time. 

At the left is a typical list of all 
the supplies and equipment needed 
for a three-day river exploration trip. 
With the exception of the canoe and 
food, each person needs one of each of 
the items listed. 

And that’s that! My neighbor, the 
one with the camping trailer, just 
read this and he can’t wait to go 
canoeing on Harrod’s Creek. “ 








A CANOE PRIMER 


VERSATILE is the word for the canoe. The Indian’s materials have been 
improved upon (though probably not his skill), but the canoe remains 
essentially the inexpensive, lightweight, maneuverable transportation the 
first occupants of our country devised. Thus, for the camper, the canoe 
is the first choice of water transportation into the little-fished lakes and 
the little-traveled wildernesses. With his camping gear, the canoe makes 
the camper as self-sufficient there as the Indian was. 

The canoe of today comes in a variety of lengths, weights and materials, 
but only two basic shapes: the traditional double-end style and the square- 
stern model. While either is 
at home with paddle power, a ie . 
bracket for an outboard motor “exaseemans= 5 POY NVC 
can be added to the double- ~ ===: = a te, 
ender, and of course the square- 
stern canoe was designed for 
a motor to begin with. The size of motor that a canoe can handle is 
specified by the manufacturer. Two canoes can also be lashed together 
with poles, catamaran style, and pushed by one motor (and freight can be 
be carried on top of the poles if necessary). To complete the story of its 
versatility, oarlocks and oars make it possible to row a canoe, and the 
addition of mast, sail and rudder provide the thrill of sailing. 

Contrary to belief, the modern canoe is a safe form of transportation, 
limited, as is any vehicle, to the weight and uses specified by the manu- 
facturer. Used as intended, the canoe 
will reward its owner with years of 
pleasure and service. Many camping 
families make sure all members can 
swim before attempting canoe camp- 
ing, but lifejackets are a precaution 
for the weak swimmer as well as the nonswimmer. The cardinal rule of 
small craft safety is HANG ON TO THE BOAT, and that includes the canoe. 
Even when swamped, a canoe will support as many people as it was 
designed to carry. Buoyancy chambers are built into canoes made of 
materials not naturally buoyant. While canvas-covered wood canoes are, 
sponsons (air chambers along the side) can be had on these if wanted. 
If you are buying a used canoe, buoyancy is a point to check. Paddles are 
needed with any canoe; a motor can conk out, the wind can strand you, 
but a paddle will bring you home! 

Before you buy a canoe, write to 
several manufacturers for their in- 
formation. (Some canoes are shown 
on page 33, but there are others, of 
course.) Most offer canoes in vari- 
ous lengths and usually standard or 
lightweight hulls (a factor if you 
intend to do a lot of portaging). 
You may prefer to rent a canoe for 
a season or two before you buy. In 
the Milwaukee area, you can rent 
an aluminum one for $17.50 a week. 

There are several materials used in making canoes today. One of the 
most popular is the aluminum canoe, favored because of its light weight 
and because it requires little maintenance. Dents can be pounded out with- 
out too much trouble; however, serious punctures call for expert repairing. 

The canvas-covered canoe is still well liked. It is quieter in use than an 
aluminum canoe and with care will give long service. It requires more 
attention to exterior and interior, can be damaged easier, and needs more 
careful storage than an aluminum canoe, but you can repair it yourself. 

The fiberglass canoe is a newer entry into the field. It is also a tough 
canoe and is comparable to the aluminum canoe in that it requires little 
maintenance, though it is not as light in weight. Other composition mate- 
rials are also offered, and you may want to check these as well. 

Learning to use a canoe properly can enhance a camper’s enjoyment of 
it. Among many good books available is the American Red Cross manual 
on Canoeing ($1.25 at chapter offices) or the Boy Scout merit badge booklet 
(35 cents). If you can obtain professional instruction, that’s best of all. <~ 
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story: DAN L. THRAPP 


< THERE is no matching the thrill 
you will get from your first 
sight of a wild wapiti bull, fully 
antlered and proud lord over his col- 
lected herd of cows and yearlings. But 
one word of caution, learned the hard 
way: He is the master of all he sur- 
veys, and don’t try to approach him 
too closely afoot, or you may get more 
of a thrill than you planned. A truism 
that is almost a cliche among nature 
students is that the most dangerous 
animals are those which appear most 
tame: the bears and gentle deer of the 
national parks, or even a domestic 
stallion or bull. More men have been 
killed by Guernsey bulls than by griz- 
zly bears. 
Once I left a vehicle to go in photo- 


graphic pursuit of a dozen or more elk 
of the Tule variety — the smallest of 
American elk, but still pretty formid- 
able customers. They appeared to pay 
no attention to me. I inched closer and 
closer to them. The elk continued to 
graze. They moved casually, and ap- 
parently without purpose, until they 
had fanned out across my course and 
on a front of perhaps 150 yards. As I 
foolishly drew nearer, for that “bet- 
ter” picture, the line of elk bowed, 
with its ends remaining in position 
and the center gradually giving way. 
Before I realized my danger I was in 
what might well have become a trap, 
arranged accidentally so far as the elk 
were concerned, but nonetheless per- 
ilous for that. 
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Only the timely arrival of my truck 
spared me what could well have been 
an unpleasant few moments, but the 
adventure impressed upon me forever 
the necessity of avoiding such 
thoughtless risks when dealing with 
wild animals. 

Wapiti, or “elk” as you and I call 
them, may quite often be seen in some 
of the great parks, or even along many 
wilderness roads in the American 
West. You can’t count on them, how- 
ever, which adds to the thrill of sud- 
den discovery, and it is possible to 
spend days or even weeks in excellent 
elk country and not see one of the 
great beasts. Then, suddenly, they are 
everywhere. This is because they are 
gregarious, and they like to roam. 
When one goes over the hill, they all 
go. When one elk crosses the road, a 
couple of dozen more may follow. 
You do find an occasional lone bull, 
but even he will likely be around 
when others of his kind are also mov- 
ing through, so that if he is separated 
from the herd, it usually is not by 
very much. 

The best time to see elk in the 
mountain west is in the spring or 
very early summer, or in very late 
summer or fall. The least chance is 
in midsummer, for the great animals 
seek the high country during hot 
weather, while they winter in the 
lowlands where food is more abun- 
dant and less likely to be buried under 
quite so much snow. The most dan- 
gerous time to fool with the elk is 
when they are at their most magnifi- 
cent, and photogenic: in the autumn. 
Then the bulls are at their grandest. 
Their antlers are at full spread, their 
colors richest, their bugling most 
penetrating. Then they are collecting 
their harems, are belligerent, and will 
fight anything that moves — except a 
lady elk, and they are a little rough 
on them, too. There is not much dan- 
ger if you keep a respectful distance, 
but undue familiarity with half a ton 
of antlered demon can end tragically. 
That faint possibility adds a little zest 
to an encounter, one must admit. 


THE wapiti (a Cree Indian word, 
incidentally) has a pretty good claim 
to being our grandest deer. He is not 
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Tule elk at Yosemite. Never native there, they have since been removed. 
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so large as a moose (an Algonquian 
Indian word), but an elk looks more 
like a deer than does the shovel- 
horned moose. It also is more often 
seen by a camper or tourist, and in 
larger numbers — although last sum- 
mer we saw seven antlered moose at 
one time working on a single willow 
thicket! Both the elk and the moose, 
by the way, are represented in the 
Old World —the elk by the animal 
the British call a “red deer,” and the 
moose by an animal the Scandinavians 
call “elg.” That, as you can imagine, 
led to much confusion in early written 
accounts in this country, because the 
Scandinavians who settled in the 
North referred to a moose as an “elg” 
or “elk” quite as often as they called 
it a “moose.” To confirm how closely 
related are the wapiti and the red 
deer, the two can interbreed; so can 
the moose and the Scandinavian elg. 

Nowadays we think of the elk as a 
western animal, and if that is pretty 
much what he has become, it is not 
his fault. When the explorers ar- 
rived, the elk was fairly common from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
and from the icy fringes of Great 
Slave Lake almost to Mexico. In fact, 
there is an account or two of its being 
found in Old Mexico, but not in any 
numbers. On the Pacific Coast the elk, 
more than any other animal, kept the 
Lewis and Clark expedition from 
starvation during a long, dreary win- 
ter when other game failed. 

The elk was widespread, and it was 
the hunter, the settler, and the elk’s 
tendency to prefer range that farmers 
needed for their cattle that led to its 
destruction over most of the vast ex- 
tent it once roamed. 

By those early days, the elk had 
developed a number of more or less 
distinct species, some of which are no 
longer with us at all and the others 
sadly reduced in numbers. There was 
an Eastern elk, which passed into its 
Valhalla before scientists could study 
it. Little is known definitely of its 
characteristics. But it grazed almost 
to tidewater on the Atlantic coast and 
perhaps into Louisiana on the south. 
Then there is a Canadian or Manitoba 
elk that still exists in reduced num- 
bers, and the Merriam or Arizona elk, 
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now extinct, that ranged through 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico and 
perhaps down into Old Mexico, al- 
though that is not certain. 

The Roosevelt elk are those of the 
rain forests of the northwest coast, 
the animals Walt Disney pictured in 
his film The Olympic Elk. They 
are found from Vancouver Island 
southward to the redwood forests 
along the northern California coast, 
and once ranged as far south as San 
Francisco Bay. Some of these elk have 
been introduced on an Alaskan island, 
and they ought to like it there just 
fine since conditions are similar to 
those on Washington’s Olympic Pen- 
insula, which they have made their 
own. The Tule elk of southern Cali- 
fornia are the smallest and least color- 
ful (in appearance) of all elk, but 
they have perhaps the most interest- 
ing history. And finally, there are the 
Rocky Mountain elk of Yellowstone, 
Jackson Hole, the high Rockies and 
other suitable mountain areas of the 
West, such as the Wasatch Range of 
Utah. If you have seen elk anywhere, 
the chances are that they were of this 
species, although, with the exception 
of the Tules, it would take a special- 
ist to distinguish species. 

An elk is almost as easy to identify 
as a moose; you cannot make a mis- 
take, even though when you first come 
upon one you may be excused for ex- 
claiming that it looks like a horse! A 
bull might stand almost five feet at the 


shoulders and is far larger in any 
measurement than a deer, which it 
most resembles. A big one might top 
1000 pounds live weight. In coloring, 
the elk also are distinctive. The ani- 
mal usually is brown or reddish over 
most of its body, with a light tawny 
rump patch. Its neck and head are 
often a fine sable brown, as are its legs 
and underparts. Also distinctive is 
its neckline, which seems to droop 
somewhat like a camel’s. Its heavy 
antlers are far larger and more im- 
pressive than those of a deer, al- 
though it also sheds them annually. It 
is a curious fact that a mature bull 
almost always bears six points or 
tines to each antler, unlike a deer 
which adds points with age. The mas- 
sive antlers of a Roosevelt elk might 
exceed five feet in spread. 

A characteristic of the elk that is 
most useful for identification at a 
distance is their tendency toward 
“herding,” and this same characteris- 
tic might provide quite a moment for 
you if they happen to drift your way. 

One morning not long ago we were 
camped near Norris Junction in Yel- 
lowstone, and just at dawn the cry 
went through the area that “The elk 
are coming!” Everyone tumbled out 
with what clothes and cameras they 
could quickly snatch up. Sure enough, 
here came a fine herd of cows and 
yearlings, grazing its way up from the 
stream and right through a portion 
of the camp, completely oblivious to 





A Roosevelt elk with antlers fully grown but still in velvet. 
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the excited campers who, be it said to 
their credit, gave the elk a pretty wide 
berth while observing them. Such an 
incident happens rarely. 

The elk looks deceptively frail, but 
there is nothing delicate about this 
animal. Hunters will tell you that elk 
can be the toughest of all game to 
take, and a wounded one is hard even 
to catch up to. Sometimes a wounded 
elk will travel for miles at a pace that 
the hardiest little mountain horse can- 
not match. If a herd gets wind of a 
hunter, he might as well give up. 

Once in my younger days I was 
hunting elk in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains of Wyoming, where the animals 
are more scarce and wilder than in the 
Rockies proper. My companion and I 
spotted six bulls half a mile off across 
a valley, and we hastily tied our 
horses in a thick pine grove and cau- 
tiously made our way by what cover 
we could find down into the bed of 
the valley and up the other side, 
knowing while we did so that the 
eagle-eyed animals needed but a 
glimpse of us to be gone forever. 

Our stalk was successful, however. 
There was enough scattered timber 
to cover our approach, and we crept 
to within 80 yards or so of this placid- 
ly grazing little group. We had only 
one weapon between us, and my com- 
panion carefully raised on one knee, 
aimed, and fired at the nearest bull. 

There was just one thing we had 
not taken into account. 

We had old ammunition. After- 
ward we laughed at the way that 
bullet traveled about half the distance 
to the elk before it reached the 
ground and hopped on like a skipped 
pebble across water. That one shot, 
however, was enough for the elk. Af- 
ter a moment’s startled milling, they 
crashed away through the timber and 
we never saw them again. We were 
angry at the time, but I have never 
since regretted it, for one can out- 
grow the desire to kill as he can out- 
grow any other bad habit. 


Ear.ier in this article I mentioned 
how tough elk are, even the little 
Tules of California, and a story is told 
which well illustrates this. At one 
time, when the Tule elk had been 
hunted almost out of existence, it 
was planned to secure samples from 
the only remaining band, and use 
them to start another herd at a new 
site. The first animal captured was an 


‘old bull, and he didn’t like the idea 


one bit. In order to take him to his 
new home, it was necessary to move 
the bull from a corral into a railroad 
stock car, and a young cowboy and 
his well-trained cow pony were se- 
lected to do the job. Te make things 
easier, or at least safer, the bull’s 
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antlers had been sawed off. But that 
did nothing to temper his spirit. 

The battle that followed ought to 
be a classic of its kind, and I suppose 
it is. The bull, outweighed by the 
horse and rider almost two to one, put 
up a resistance that lasted for hours. 
Although finally, by subterfuge, the 
bull was worked into the car, it left 
the heroic cow pony bloody and bat- 
tered and its rider bruised and aching 
from toe to waist. It is a safe bet that 
none of the three ever forgot that. 

Better methods of working these 
wonderful animals were devised, and 
in the past 50 years elk have been re- 
introduced to much of their former 
range and now may be seen in all 
parts of the country. 

Most of the restocking has been 
done with the Rocky Mountain spe- 
cies. The trouble with restocking, 
however, is that the elk are hard to 
hold on any but wilderness reserves 
of immense extent, and they compete 
with livestock to the point of leaping 
over or tearing down a fence and 
dining on the farmer’s winter hay 
supplies, despite the best efforts to 
shoo them off. This can make a stock- 
man _ understandably piqued. The 
story is told of a Wyoming rancher 
who tired of losing his stacked hay to 
hungry elk, so he set out a lantern to 
frighten them off. He swears that, 
hearing a ruckus in the night, he hur- 
ried out and found one old bull with 
the lantern hooked over an antler, 


lighting the way for other elk to the 
best hay. 

Nevertheless, many elk transplants 
have been highly successful, particu- 
larly in national forest areas which 
are as much yours as the stockman’s. 

Although once shot to extinction in 
Arizona and New Mexico, the elk 
have been reintroduced and now are 
so common that you might find them 
almost anywhere in the remote areas. 
Last summer my family and I were 
driving along the Mogollon Rim south 
of Flagstaff, Arizona. Rounding a 
bend in a gravel road, we surprised 
a young bull elk who permitted us 
to approach within about 30 yards be- 
fore he whirled and trotted majesti- 
cally along the road ahead of us. He 
was a gorgeous animal. 

Elk are fairly common throughout 
the Rocky Mountain and neighbor- 
ing states, and even farther east, 
where they are at home wherever 
they are permitted to live. Once they 
were as much a plains as a mountain 
animal. There is a fine wild herd at 
the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Ref- 
uge in Oklahoma, for example, and 
you are apt to see elk any time you 
are in that area. 

Pennsylvania experimented with 
reintroducing elk for hunting pur- 
poses, but found them difficult to man- 
age in an area becoming more thickly 
populated all the time, and if there are 
any wild elk left in the state they 
must be in the more remote ridges of 
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the Alleghenies. Wyoming elk were 
released in 1935 north and west of 
Red Lake in northwestern Minnesota, 
and are gradually gaining in numbers, 
though chances are they will never 
become really numerous because of 
competition with farm animals. 

Other states, where elk once roamed 
freely and in vast numbers, now sup- 
port small herds in more or less natu- 
ral conditions. One instance of this 
was begun by William Busse, a one- 
time Cook County supervisor, who 
sponsored a small herd of elk in a for- 
est reserve district at Arlington 
Heights, near Chicago. About five 
years ago the elk, then numbering 27 
head, were to be disposed of as a 
nuisance, but an aroused public forced 
reconsideration of the proposal and 
the herd was saved. They are readily 
viewable and give a pretty good idea 
of what native elk must have looked 
like to the first visitors to the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

Undoubtedly the real future of the 
elk lies in the West, where it has 
space to roam and where it is accepted 
as an attraction worth preserving. If 
you will take the time to discover 
where the elk herds are along the 
route of your next camping trip, and 
learn the history of the bands you 
may see, it will add a great deal to 
your fun. Ordinarily the animals are 
not hard to photograph. Their por- 
trait may be among the prized me- 
mentos of your camping vacation. ,“ 





California Dept. of Fish & Game. 
Most game surveys today are done by plane. Ten bull elk flee as approach is made. 
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<< PEOPLE 
accident 
they could, the 
dents and everyB®uy would live to be 
100-plus and finally die without a scar 
on their skin. Since we can’t foresee 
accidents, we do what we can to pre- 
vent them and then try to be prepared 
to cope with them when they do hap- 
pen. That is why most of us carry a 
first aid kit tucked away in our gear 
every time we go on a camping trip. 
The trouble is that most first aid kits 
carry moral support and little else. 

Some time ago, for a good example, 
a group of us were three days back in 
the purple shadows of Arizona’s 
Superstition Mountains. This was a 
camping trip de luxe. There were six 
of us on horseback and we had the 
same number of burros to carry our 
dunnage. We had supplies to last for 
a full two weeks and we planned to 
make good use of every ounce. The 
only trouble was that there was an 
accident waiting for us and we were 
not prepared to handle it. 

It happened like this: Our camp 
cook was busy preparing the evening 
meal on the third afternoon when he 
stumbled over a rock and fell spread- 
eagle into a cactus. For a brief mo- 
ment it looked like a funny joke, but 
when he got back to his feet clutching 
his right thigh with both hands, we 
could see by his face that he was in 
real pain. Investigation proved that 
one of the thorns had buried itself in 
his leg and broken off below the skin. 

Sure, we had a first aid kit in our 
gear. We took part of the thorn out 
and daubed the scratches with Mer- 
thiolate, but what really mattered was 
the broken-off thorn. Several of us 
tried unsuccessfully to dig it out with 
knife blades, but it was just out of 
reach. The next morning Cookie was 
in real agony. Every time he put any 
weight on his leg, his wrinkled old 
face grimaced with pain. By noon he 
could hardly sit on his horse. We held 
a caucus and decided we had to get 
him back to medical help. 

Two of us undertook the job while 
the others continued on, minus one 
good cook. When we got the man 
back to civilization, a local doctor took 
one look, reached in his black bag and 
came up with a pair of tweezers simi- 
lar to the ones women use to pluck 
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unwanted eyebrow hairs. Out came 
the thorn and, right away, the cook 
was on his way to recovery. The whole 
trip, however, had been pretty well 
shot for everyone concerned. It was 
an outing I hated to miss, but there 
was no other way around. Still, it 
did give me pause to take a close look 
at the tin box we like to call a first 
aid kit and to see its shortcomings. 

First aid kits, of one type or another, 
can be bought at.almost any drug 
counter or sporting goods store. True, 
most of them contain a lot of things 
which help in the treatment of wounds, 
but I have yet to see one that I would 
consider adequate. 

Most of them include a roll of gauze 
bandage, a spool of adhesive tape, a 
bottle of antiseptic, numerous sterile 
compresses, along with other odds and 
ends which would be helpful in treat- 
ing minor scratches and cuts. Seldom, 
however, will such kits include a bot- 
tle of aspirin for the camper who hap- 
pens to come up with a headache, nor 
will it contain any kind of laxative. 
There are a lot more things missing, 
too, and a good project between now 
and that next big camping trip would 
be to build your own first aid kit. That 
way, you will be sure of having what 
you need on hand when you need it. 

The best procedure is to assemble 
everything you think you will need 
and then look around for a container 
of suitable size. 


Ir you didn’t carry any other kind 
of first aid equipment into the woods 
but a bottle of antiseptic, you would 
be a long way ahead of the camper 
who left even that at home. Iodine 
is the old standby, but it is too strong 
for many people’s skin. Mercuro- 
chrome is good and so is Merthiolate. 
The important thing is to have some 
to ward off infection. 

The next most important piece of 
first aid equipment is any kind of 
ready-made bandage such as Band- 
Aids. Small wounds seldom cause 
trouble, once painted with antiseptic 
and covered with a sterile bandage. 

A box of absorbent cotton has so 
many uses that they need not be listed. 
Just be sure that a box is included in 
your kit. The same goes for a roll of 
adhesive tape and one of gauze, along 
with several packages of sterile com- 
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presses. The above will be found in 
most first aid kits bought from the 
average drug counter. Now let’s look 
at the other things which will be 
needed at one time or another. 

Collect any half-dozen people you 
care to select and put them back in 
the woods for a couple of weeks and 
the chances are good that before long 
someone is going to develop a tooth- 
ache. Of course, if the situation gets 
too bad there is nothing to do but 
hunt up a dentist. On the other hand, 
a half-ounce bottle of toothache rem- 
edy such as oil of cloves or the like 
can bring a lot of welcome relief. The 
chances are good that the trip to the 
dental chair can be safely postponed 
until the camping trip is finished. 

Laxative has already been men- 
tioned but it bears more careful con- 
sideration. Change of diet and dif- 
ferent drinking water tends to put 
people off schedule —as they phrase 
it in the advertisements. It doesn’t 
take more than a couple of days in this 
condition to make even the most 
cheerful outdoorsman turn into a real 
grouch. What’s more, serious compli- 
cations can result from constipation. 
Be sure to include a good supply of 
your own favorite pills or tablets. 
And, while you’re at it, tuck in a 
remedy for diarrhea, too. 

In the normal routine of day-to-day 
living, a person may go for years 
without suffering a pain in the cran- 
ium. Let him suddenly start getting 
an excess of exercise, sunshine and 
fresh air, however, along with the ex- 
citement of doing unusual things in 
unfamiliar places, and the chances are 
that he will develop a headache. Mod- 
ern medical science has pretty well 
whipped this common ailment and the 
camper should be able to decide with- 
out much trouble which of the many 
remedies he wants to include. 

When people get out in the woods 
they invariably start doing a lot more 
walking than they are normally ac- 
customed to. The next thing is that 
somebody gets a blister on the heel or 
a corn starts to give trouble. Such an 
infirmity may seem trivial to the un- 
affected, but foot trouble can be a 
source of real discomfort to the person 
who finds himself hobbling along with 
what feels like a coal of fire in his 
shoe. Corn plasters come in assorted 
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AID KIT 


packages and should be in the first 
aid kit. While on the subject of those 
barking dogs, a liberal sprinkling of 
talcum powder will make the inside of 
any shoe or boot more comfortable. 


TACKLE BOX — $1.95 
BAND-AIDS — 43< 


AROMATIC AMMONIA — $1.50 
(12 capsules) 


FIRST AID BOOK — 60< 

(Avoilable from Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


SOAP 


NAIL POLISH— 22¢ ASPIRINS — 49% 





LIP OINTMENT — 35¢ 


HALAZONE TABLETS — 34< 









EYEWASH AND CUP — 59 


KAOPECTATE — 81¢ 


TALCUM POWDER — 33¢ 


BICARBONATE OF SODA — 25¢ 









COTTON SWABS — 3% 


TOURNIQUET — $1 
(or substitute rubber tubing, 15¢ ft.) 


STERILE COMPRESSES — 30¢ 





SNAKEBITE KIT — $2.49 





ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL — S4c 





Everyone knows what a chigger is. 
Down south they call them red bugs 
and the dictionary defines the little 
beasts as parasitic larvae of certain 
mites. No matter what they are called, 
chiggers can make things pretty rough 
for their unwilling hosts. It is inter- 
esting to note that the early Spanish 
conquistadors came closer to giving 
up their ventures in the New World 
because of chiggers rather than Indian 
arrows. Think what a problem it 
must have been trying to scratch a 
bite under a breastplate! Insect re- 
pellent—which will be discussed later 
— may ward them off, but once one of 


SQUARE OF CLOTH 
ADHESIVE TAPE — 25¢ 


INSECT REPELLENT — 59% 


MERTHIOLATE — 35c 


TWEEZERS — 29% EYE DROPPER — 10c 


MAGNIFYING GLASS — 29 


MEL Y 


SMALL SCISSORS — 69% 
WIRE CUTTERS — $1.69 


THERMOMETER — $1.75 





SUNBURN LOTION — 76c 
BURN CREAM — 59% LAXATIVE — 2% 


— DENTAL FLOSS — 10¢ 





GAUZE — 30 


CORN PADS — 43 


ABSORBENT COTTON — 23c 


the insects has planted himself under 
the human epidermis he can best be 
handled by daubing the spot with a 
little fingernail polish. It kills the bug, 
reduces the chance of infection, and 
safely coats the itching area. 

Fishing is often an important part 
of camping trips and occasionally 
someone gets stuck with a_ hook. 
Usually the hook can be withdrawn 
without trouble, but if it goes in deep 
enough for the barb to be buried in ° 
the flesh, the wound becomes serious. 
The hook must be pushed on through 
and clipped off. For this one purpose 
alone, a pair of wire cutters has a 
place in many first aid kits. 

Insects are a part of the great out- 
doors and a lot of them have stingers 
in their tails. Some member of almost 
any camping party is sure to sooner or 
later stir up a colony of yellow jackets, 
invade a hive of bees, or poke a stick 
into a wasp or hornet’s nest. Except 
on rare occasions, none of these nox- 
ious bugs cause serious trouble. The 
sting hurts like fury for a moment or 
so, and if the stinger is left in the skin 
it keeps on hurting until it is removed. 
For such eventualities, a pair of 
tweezers and a small magnifying glass 
should be included in the kit. They 
will also be helpful in picking out 
splinters and briars. 

A box of cotton swabs should also 
be part of the medical kit. They have 
a number of important uses. Anti- 
septic should be worked into any 
wound and this can best be done with 
a swab. And swabs help in removing 
foreign objects from the eyes and ap- 
plying medicine to an aching tooth. 

Eyes often get into trouble back in 
the woods. A grain of sand, a speck of 
dust, or a tiny grass seed can cause 
plenty of discomfort. So can sun and 
wind. Be sure to include a bottle of 
eyewash and an eye cup. If space is a 
problem in the first aid kit, a bottle of 
eye drops will do almost as well. 

What about a roll of dental floss? 
Did you ever see a first aid kit which 
included an item such as this? Yet, a 
particle of food lodged between two 
teeth can sometimes be as annoying 
as a thorn in the finger or a cinder in 
the eye. It is just one of those petty 
things you wouldn’t give a second 
thought to at home, because the bath- 
room medicine chest is only a few 
steps away. Might as well go first- 
class in the woods, too, because it 
costs only a few pennies more. 

Sunburn is a built-in hazard of al- 


Total: $21.68. Prices are those of a neigh- 
borhood Milwaukee drug store, and may 
vary in other cities. Sizes of some items 
could be changed to suit individual family 
needs, All fit into the inexpensive tackle box. 
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most any camping trip. With some of 
the new preparations on the drug 
counters, a person could just about 
walk across the Sahara Desert clad 
only in his birthday suit and reach the 
other side with nothing but a good tan, 
providing he kept himself anointed 
with lotion or cream. Sunburn can 
spoil anybody’s trip and it makes 
good sense to be prepared. 

Thinking of sunburn suggests an- 
other type of burn. Back home in the 
electric kitchen, burns are not much 
of a hazard. Out in the woods, how- 
ever, someone is sure to pick up a 
piece of hot charcoal or get blistered 
while handling the pots and pans. A 
tube of burn ointment should be in- 
cluded in the outdoor medicine chest. 


CamPERS might as well face up to 
the fact that people do occasionally 
get genuinely sick while off on a trip 
in the woods. One of the first indica- 
tions of an illness is a temperature. 
This is not easy to detect without a 
thermometer. A good one will cost 
two or three dollars and should be 
carried along on any woodland junket. 

No real woodsman is going to wil- 
fully let himself get in a position 
where he doesn’t have an adequate 
supply of drinking water. Now and 
then, however, it can’t be helped, and 
it becomes necessary to tempt fate by 
drinking water of doubtful purity. Of 
course, almost any water can be made 
safe by boiling it for a few minutes, 
but a simpler way is to dissolve a 
Halazone tablet or two in a canteen- 
ful of doubtful water. Halazone or 
other water purifying concoctions can 
be bought from most druggists. A 
supply should be included in the first 
aid kit. 

Almost surely, you’ll have one or 
more bottles of insect repellent scat- 
tered in your camping gear, but put 
a spare in the first aid kit. One of the 
most miserable groups of people I 
ever saw was a camping party I met 
in the Dismal Swamp region of Vir- 
ginia. They were well equipped with 
everything but repellent, and when I 
chanced upon them they were nearly 
mad with bug bites. I gave them a 
spare bottle of fly dope and I couldn’t 
have been more welcome if I had 
come bearing a truckload of gold dust. 

Sooner or later, almost everyone 
who spends much time in the outdoors 
is going to come up with a plain old- 
fashioned case of bellyache. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, it is going 
to stem from eating too much, eating 
too fast, or maybe the camp cook 
wasn’t too careful with his grease. 
Whatever the case, a dose of bicar- 
bonate of soda can solve a big problem 
in a hurry. 

Some years ago we had a doughty 
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woodsman join us on a mountain trip 
and he insisted on sampling every- 
thing in the way of berries, nuts, 
leaves, roots and anything else he 
could pick, crack or dig up that might 
possibly be edible. He finally went 
one step too far when he fried up a 
batch of mushrooms which none of us 
could identify. He partook of the feast 
alone, and along about midnight he 
was deathly sick. By luck, there was a 
little can of dry mustard in the food 
box. Someone conceived of the idea 
of making him vomit by having him 
swallow a cupful of lukewarm mus- 
tard water. It worked like a charm 
and by morning the illness was for- 
gotten. We took a few mushrooms 
back to town later and found our 
friend had feasted on poison toad- 
stools. Since then I’ve carried a can 
of dry mustard in my first aid kit. I 
don’t plan to use it myself, but you 
never can tell. 

Wind and sun can play havoc with 
a man’s lips. Might as well face it — 
this is something that seldom happens 
to the distaff side of a camping party. 
The reason is that the gals don’t lose 
their desire to be beautiful when they 
step out of civilization. The result is 
that they keep their lips anointed with 
lipstick, thus keeping them soft and 
pliable. The men, however, run into 
problems. Too much sun, too much 
wind, and too much time before an 
open fire can cause the lips to dry out 
and crack. A pair of sore lips is noth- 
ing to scoff at, so include a tube of 
colorless lip ointment. 

People who are normally pretty 
levelheaded can get real shook if they 
have a close brush with a snake, hurt 
themselves by falling over a rock, or 
get a pot of hot coffee spilled in their 
lap. A few drops of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia in a cup of water can be a 
big help in settling a set of jangled 
nerves, and a whiff right out of the 
bottle will serve as smelling salts for 
someone who has fainted. 


ON rare occasions someone is going 
to sprain a wrist or even break a 
bone while off on a camping trip. This 
is one of those bad times that none of 
us like to think about, because a 
broken bone leaves no alternative but 
to pack up and head for the nearest 
medical aid. It is a good idea, how- 
ever, to have a square of cloth that 
can be folded into a triangle as a 
sling for an injured arm. 

No one would think of going off on 
a camping trip without a cake of soap, 
but clean hands are of utmost impor- 
tance when treating any kind of a 
wound. The first aid kit should not be 
considered complete without its own 
cake of soap. In the interest of sav- 
ing space, include a cake or two of the 
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little bars that hotels and motels use. 

An eye dropper has many uses in 
a first aid kit for measuring out first 
one kind of medicine and then an- 
other. Keep it in a small envelope 
and wash it well after each use. 

No cautious camper is going to 
strike off for the tall timber in the 
warm months of the year without in- 
cluding a snakebite kit in his list of 
medical supplies. The odds are that it 
will never be needed, but since people 
do occasionally get bitten it is a good 
thing to have one on hand. 

A small bottle of isopropyl alcohol 
is handy for cleaning a wound and 
sterilizing instruments. 

Knives and axes are as much a part 
of camping equipment as packsacks 
and sleeping bags, but far more prone 
to turn on their owners. The mis- 
guided blow of an ax, or a false stroke 
with a knife, can produce a severe 
cut in a split second. Sometimes, if 
the laceration is bad enough, a tourni- 
quet is needed to stop the bleeding. A 
length of surgical rubber tubing is 
best here. Buy a couple of feet of it 
from a drug store or surgical supply 
store, dust it with talcum powder and 
seal it in an envelope. Rubber will 
stay alive for a long time if it is kept 
in powder, away from heat and light. 

One final item which should be in- 
cluded in any medical kit is a book 
on first aid. No need for it to be ex- 
tensive or complicated. In fact, the 
simpler and more concise it is, the 
better. Remember to read it through 
and refresh your memory on the 
treatment of wounds. 

Treat your first aid kit with the 
same respect you would your bath- 
room medicine chest. Remember that 
drugs go stale and lose strength with 
age. They are cheap enough to throw 
away and replace if there is any 
doubt. Be sure that every bottle, box 
and jar is clearly labeled. Remember 
that children like to play doctor and 
this can often lead to real trouble. The 
best safeguard is to keep the kit safely 
out of reach of young hands. 

First aid kits and books about first 
aid treatment are valuable anywhere, 
and out in the woods they are doubly 
important. Don’t forget, however, that 
first aid treatment is simply that and 
nothing more. In the case of serious 
accidents such as bad cuts and burns, 
broken bones, illness known not to 
be trivial and, of course, snake bite, 
be sure to seek the help of a doctor 
without delay. 

Regrettably, people do get hurt from 
time to time and when this happens 
there should be a first aid kit near- 
by to come to the rescue. First aid 
kits themselves, however, sometimes 
need a bit of first aid to make them 
really effective. 














Experience IS the best teacher. It took 
three hours to repack the car after our 
night at Braemar Lodge campground, but 
we got it down to one hour later in the trip. 
Someone had taken the garbage can, so here 
I am burning whatever could be burned. 











FROM 


PAVEMENT 
TO PASTURE 


< TO be perfectly honest about 
it, it was practically inevitable 

that Rosy (Rosemary Entringer for 
long) and I would take too much 
equipment along on our first camping 
trip together, and we would be the 
first to agree —now — that five air 
mattresses for two campers are a few 
too many. We had everything, obvi- 
ously, that we could have needed for 
any eventuality —except that our 
first aid kit by Tom Helm’s standard 
(page 12) was woefully inadequate. 
The huge trunk of the Chevy was 
packed to capacity with a rented 9x9 
umbrella tent, borrowed sleeping bags, 














lantern, stove, bedding enough for 
Arctic temperatures, and at least 100 
items more, all held in place by the 
folding table which always had to go 
in last. The back seat and floor held 
an assortment of suitcases, utensils, 
clothes, and the icebox. But, late that 
Saturday morning in August 1960, the 
tail pipe bounced once on the alley 
driveway and we were headed for 
Nova Scotia — or bust. 

Rosy and I had traveled together 
before — to Mexico in 54, a couple of 
trips to Toronto, and just exactly 
the same two weeks the year before to 
the West Coast, on a de luxe rail trip 











Rosemary Entringer. 


story: KATIE MC MULLEN 


that took us to such cities as Denver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Banff, Winnipeg 
and home. Many an eyebrow raised at 
the comparison between the trips. 
Why, we had ridden such name trains 
as the Denver Zephyr, the Shasta 
Daylight, the Canadian; had dome-car 
views and dining-car views of the 
Royal Gorge, the High Sierra, the 
Canadian Rockies; sailed on the Prin- 
cess ships to Victoria Island and back 
to the mainland. How, our friends 
now wondered, could we survive two 
weeks of cooking over a two-burner 
stove or a charcoal grill? And what 


Rosy often wondered why Tony (one of the Kalmbach maintenance 
men) carried a dust rag in his back pocket. At Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
she discovered why: handiest place for the indispensable paper towel. 
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Both photos, Betrer Campinc: Katie McMullen. 


A folding table is a must for the travel camper; we set ours up in 
turnpike oases, on forest roads, in more than one pasture. As you 
can see, we seldom sat down to eat — no room, no time, really no need! 
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did we know about putting up a tent 
and fending off wild animals? We 
wondered ourselves. 

There were more obvious compari- 
sons to be made between luxury rail 
travel and travel camping. More prac- 
tical ones, too. The rail fare from Mil- 
waukee to San Francisco and return 
—a circular trip—came to $242.95 
each. True, this covered an array of 
double bedrooms and roomettes for 
seven nights, but not, of course, the 
bills for 10 nights in hotels such as 
the St. Francis, Banff Springs, or the 
Victoria. And not, in addition, the 
meals for 17 days, nor the tips for 
toting two suitcases each on and off 
and between and around those trains. 
That last item alone totaled up to $55, 
for it astounded us so much we kept 
track of it. It took, for that trip, a 
good $500 apiece; but for our friends 
in many cities who entertained us 
royally it would have been more. 

For Nova Scotia we carried a thin- 
ner wallet of traveler’s checks, less 
than $250 each. We started out with 
a box of canned and packaged foods 
and miscellaneous supplies that cost 
about $12. We had to supplement this 
along the way with fresh meat, of 
course (though our canned ham lasted 
three days), eggs, fruit and vegetables. 
Our car expenses came to about $142 
for a shade under 5000 miles of travel, 
including tolls, oil change and tire 
rotating. It was quite a difference! 


WE were not the great successes 
at camping we hoped to be —if you 
restrict the meaning to living in a tent. 
But our record for meals en route is 
a commendable one. Out of 47, only 
11 were bought in restaurants. A few 
of the 36 were prepared in the rain. 
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Braemar Lodge campground might hold a dozen tents, but 
not with campers like us around. Here our tent is staked, 
but the centerpole screw picked this moment to fall apart. 
When it came to tent raising, it took two of us to tangle. 





Our plans to pitch the tent were 
flexible, though we routed our trip 
through the Finger Lakes region of 
New York, through Vermont, and on 
toward the Mount Washington Cog 
Railway in New Hampshire. Rosy 
is managing editor of Trains magazine 
and it seemed only right to include a 
train ride in the itinerary. It was fun, 
too, even if the cog was in a fog. 

The one reservation we made for 
the entire trip was for Wednesday, 
August 24, on the sleek CNR ocean- 
going ferry Bluenose that runs from 
Bar Harbor to Yarmouth. Don’t, as 
we did, neglect to reserve a bed for 
the night before unless you carry 
yours with you and intend to use it. 
We were on board the Bluenose at 
sailing time, but only because God 
looks out for fools and children did 
we get a room in Bar Harbor at mid- 
night! Even the motel operator who 
located a room in a private home was 
astounded to find it. 

Behind us was a memorable trip, 
however: through part of the Alle- 
gheny National Forest on a wonderful 
river road with peaceful scenery that 
led some unexplainable way to a not- 
so-wonderful road still under con- 
struction; to Corning, New York, 
where we stopped to view the glass 
works from the outside (closed on 
Mondays!); on to a brief glimpse of 
Watkins Glen (where we might have 
camped if we had not been at Olean 
the night before); and Lake George, 
where we settled for the plushest 
motel we could find after circling the 
filled-to-capacity (hooray!) camp- 
ground where damp campers stood 
bleakly under damper tent flaps. We 
fried our steak, boiled our corn, and 
drank our small bottle of wine out- 
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The tent was a welcome sight when finally raised. In the 
background is the cottage set aside for campers’ use, and 
behind me was the hill over which the cows went home. 
The thought crossed our minds: home was never like this! 








side the motel room door under the 
overhanging eave, and once in a while 
raindrops splashed into our plastic 
cups. The startled manager raised an 
eyebrow and patted himself on the 
back, I’m sure, for being astute enough 
to give us a room at the rear. 

We had made no mistake in choos- 
ing our route to Nova Scotia. The 
Bluenose (named for the famed Nova 
Scotia racing schooner that was 
launched at Lunenburg in 1921) trip 
is a real ocean voyage for the price of 
a ferry ride — $16 one way for your 
car, $5.50 per person including tax. 
We had no time to visit Acadia Na- 
tional Park because of our shattered 
schedule, but we watched with in- 
terest as the coast of Maine shrunk 
behind us, and Mount Desert Island 
finally vanished into the churning 
wide white wake of our ship. 

For the first day since we left Mil- 
waukee no rain marred our view. The 
Atlantic was bluer than I ever ex- 
pected it to be, and we basked in the 
warm sun on the deck, wrote post 
cards, and had the sea gulls and our 
fellow passengers to amuse us. At 
breakfast and lunch we marveled at 
the efficiency of the steward’s depart- 
ment. Hundreds of passengers moved 
through the line so quickly there was 
no time for impatience. The meals 
were another bargain. Breakfast was 
90 cents; this included juice, hot 
cereal, rolls, marmalade, and coffee. 
Lunch — lobster salad, apple pie and 
Cheddar cheese, plus tea—came to 
only $1.25. Then, in a too-short six 
hours and switch from Eastern to 
Atlantic time, we arrived at Yar- 
mouth. It looked for all the world as 
you’d expect an English port to look 
if you have never been to England! 










































Rosemary Entringer. 


Photos at left and above: 


BRAEMAR Lodge, 10 miles from Yar- 
mouth on lovely Lake Ellenwood, had 
been warned to expect us. This is a 
private campground listed in Nova 
Scotia’s booklet of camp and picnic 
sites. No reservations were needed, 
they said, but they would have room. 
So far, as we checked in at the lodge 
office, this was like any other trip. A 
boy was assigned to escort us to the 
campsite; he didn’t realize, I’m sure, 
that we were astonished to find 
ourselves alone in a large meadow. 

We had practiced putting up Andy’s 
larger tent, so proceeded as planned 
to drag our smaller one out of the 
depths of the trunk. It looked grand 
in the bright sunshine as it rose on its 
center pole with both of us providing 
muscle power, for it was a vivid green. 
As if attracted by a strange mon- 
strosity, the animals our friends had 
predicted would come out of the 
woods actually did, in a manner of 
speaking. These weren’t wild, how- 

















Well, it all come out of that 
trunk, and eventually (after 
three hours of trying) it went 
back in. Don’t count on us to 
back any crusade for smaller 
campsites. You can see we really 
need all the room we can get. 


You wouldn't smile either if you 
had to wash dishes from the 
night before when you really 
wanted to get eating buckwheat 
pancakes and Vermont maple 
syrup. City girls that we are, we 
thought you could buy a chicken 
at any farmhouse, but a two- 
hour tour of the southern Nova 
Scotia countryside proved we 
were more at home in super- 
markets. Why, one of the guests 
at the lodge asked, hadn’t we 
tried the obvious place — the 
lodge kitchen? Why, indeed? 














ever; merely a herd of cows on their 
way home. But every one of perhaps 
15 cows did an eyes-left routine at 
the strange apparition that hadn’t 
been there when they went out to 
graze. We stared back, and I probably 
only imagined the one _ lingering 
heifer was thinking to herself: 

I never saw a greener tent, 

I don’t expect to see one; 

But I can tell you, anyhow, 

I don’t believe there be one! 

How, I wondered, did absent-mind- 
ed professors make out on a camping 
trip? Rosy and I seemed always to be 
plagued with problems. The most re- 
curring one was where we had put 
something we had in our hands just 
minutes before, but ice proved to be 
as inconsequential to Nova Scotians 
as to Englishmen. We bought or were 
given it in all forms: cubes, chunks, 
milk cartons, crushed (of no use in 
coolers, we found out). At Why- 
cocomagh on Cape Breton Island we 
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resorted to setting the icebox in the 
creek, as neighboring campers had. 

There is more I want to tell you of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Is- 
land, and why particularly a camper 
would want to go there, but it will 
have to wait for a future issue. We 
made some mistakes, but if our ex- 
periences will help you, here are our 
new rules of the road: 

1. Pack as if we were going in a 
canoe instead of a car. 

2. Take one all-purpose dress, no 
more. Remember, it is a camping trip. 

3. Experiment with doing without 
ice, thus eliminating that problem. 

4. Try low cots instead of air mat- 
tresses. Some people like air mat- 
tresses; we didn’t. 

5. Eat what we have, not go in 
search of something we want. 

6. Just maybe, not travel so far. The 
mileage is fine for experienced travel 
campers, too far for the beginner. 
Now, of course, we’re experienced! “ 
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CAMPER’S GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


Where and when to camp in the state whose national 


park and forest area alone exceeds the size of Ireland 


< WHERE do you enjoy camping 

the most? Ocean beach, desert 
oasis, foothill lake, or high mountain 
wilderness? Whatever you like best, 
California probably has it. 

No place on earth offers more diver- 
sity of climate and topography than 
the Golden State. The setting here 
varies from the snowy slopes of the 
High Sierra, cresting 14,495 feet above 
sea level, to the baking sands of Death 
Valley, sinking 282 feet below sea lev- 
el. Between these extremes you find 
all sorts of country, much of it ideal 
for camping. 

Except for the addition of roads, a 
large portion of California remains as 
the pioneers discovered it in covered 
wagon days. This includes four na- 
tional parks and 19 national forests 
which occupy an area larger than Ire- 





Mike Hayden. 
A backpacker’s reward: this site in Lassen 
National Forest at elevation of 7100 feet. 


story: MIKE HAYDEN 


land (about 33,000 square miles). Add 
to this one national recreation area, 
eight national monuments, over 100 
state and county parks, and it’s small 
wonder camping is a favorite recrea- 
tion in the Golden State. State high- 
way 1 and U.S. 101 provide access to 
the chain of state parks and beaches 
which dot 840 miles of scenic coast. 
Also, they lead to the northern Red- 
wood Empire where you may camp in 
the shade of the world’s biggest trees. 

U.S. 99 takes you to the heart of the 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland — the 
vast mountain wilderness which 
blankets the top of California. High- 
ways leaving U.S. 99 in the great 
central valley lead to national parks 
and forests on the west slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. The steep east wall of 
the Sierra is flanked by U.S. 395, 
which also affords approach to forest 
and desert regions at the bottom of the 
state. 

No fee is charged for tent and trailer 
sites in public campgrounds of the 
national forests. Facilities at most im- 
proved-type USFS public camps in- 
clude benches, tables, stoves, and rest- 
rooms. Water is either piped in or 
made available at a nearby spring or 
stream. About the same accommoda- 
tions are found at campgrounds in the 
national parks where you pay an entry 
fee but no specific charges for camp- 
ing. The state parks charge $1 a night 
for tent sites and $1.50 for trailers. For 
this you get such added refinements 
as washrooms with hot showers and 
laundry facilities. 

Prospecting for firewood is not per- 
mitted in state and national parks. 
However, most parks have fuel avail- 
able at a modest fee. In the national 
forests it’s perfectly all right to use 
the deadwood you find on the ground 
to build a campfire. As the pickings are 
sometimes lean, it is advisable to have 
along a campstove which burns bot- 
tled fuel. All campers in the national 
forests are required to have a fire 
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permit, available free at any ranger 
station. 

From late spring through fall, the 
danger of forest fires is particularly 
acute in California. Special pains 
should be taken to see that campfires 
are properly extinguished. Except for 
the privacy it affords, a tent is rarely 
needed during the dry season. How- 
ever, when camping at elevations 
above 4000 feet, it’s advisable to bring 
plenty of warm blankets or a good 
sleeping bag. No matter how warm it 
gets by day, it invariably turns cool at 
night in the mountains. 

Largest and highest mountain range 
in California is the Sierra Nevada, 
averaging 80 miles in width over a 
distance of 285 miles. Camping is very 
diversified in this immense wilderness 
playground. The possibilities begin in 





the western foothills which encompass 
the northern diggings and _ historic 
Mother Lode country. You cannot 
drive far through these hills without 
seeing quaint iron-shuttered buildings 
and other interesting remnants of 
Gold Rush days. However, some min- 
ing camps where the 49’ers struck it 
rich lie at the bottom of artificial lakes, 
currently the scene of water sports 
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New camping area in Mitchell Caverns State Park ii the 
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Mike Hayden. 
An aptly named jewel for the wilderness camp- 
er is Sapphire Lake in the Salmon-Trinity Alps. 
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and good fishing for black bass and 
trout. 

A large public campground with 
sites for tents and trailers is found on 
the shores of Millerton Lake, a Na- 
tional Recreation Area situated a few 
miles off U.S. 99 near Fresno. Facili- 
ties here include a restaurant, boat 
livery, and free launching ramp. 
Other attractive lakeshore camps are 
found at Turlock Lake State Park, 
Phoenix Lake, and the spanking new 
recreation area at Pardee Reservoir. 

Spring or fall is the best time to 
visit the foothills; campgrounds may 
be crowded and daytime temperatures 
are sure to be sweltering in summer. 
You'll find it much cooler, then, above 
the 4000-foot elevation where the oak- 

























Donald Sims. 
Panning for gold is a pastime for campers 
along the American River near Sacramento. 


studded hills give way to the pine-fir 
forest of the middle mountain slopes. 
Here a mecca for campers is Yosemite 
National Park. 

With its lofty domes and spires, and 
magnificent waterfalls cascading down 
sheer granite walls, the grand canyon 
of Yosemite is unquestionably one of 
the most scenic places in the world to 
pitch a tent. The campgrounds here 
are elegant, but a word of caution. 
Whereas Yosemite Park takes in 1200 
square miles, Yosemite Valley proper 
comprises only seven square miles. 
Last Fourth of July weekend these 
seven square miles groaned under the 
crush of 18,000 visitors. 

It’s unfortunate that a comparatively 
few beauty spots in California suffer 
badly from overcrowding while scores 
of other scenic camping areas are nev- 
er filled to capacity. To be sure, this 
applies only during the peak of the 
vacation season. Campgrounds at 
Yosemite may be almost deserted in 
spring or fall when the valley is at its 
most beautiful. 
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However, do not despair if summer 
is the only time convenient for you to 
camp at Yosemite. Choose a weekday 
to make a leisurely tour of the valley 
and then head up the Tioga Road. This 
trans-Sierra highway (closed in win- 
ter) winds through some of the most 
spectacular back country in the park 
before it scales Tioga Pass at 9941 feet 
and descends the precipitous east wall 
of the Sierra. At Tuolumne Meadows, 
beautiful Tenaya Lake, and other 
scenic spots along the route, you'll 
find campgrounds no less attractive 
than those in the valley. On weekdays 
you should have no trouble finding a 
vacant site. 


For 200 miles south of the Tioga 
route, the crest of the Sierra is not 
crossed by any road. This is the true 
High Sierra, naturalist John Muir’s 
“Range of Light,” a magnificent high 
wilderness of alpine meadows, tim- 
bered gorges, and snow-flecked gran- 
ite peaks towering above myriad lakes 
and streams. Here a vast network of 
trails is used by hikers and horseback 
riders on pack trips lasting from a few 
days up to a month. Both the eastern 
and western approaches to the High 
Sierra are dotted with pack stations 
which feature high-country safaris. 
The usual charge for a guide’s serv- 
ices ranges from $15 to $25 a day and 
$5 to $10 for each pack and saddle 
horse. Two kinds of trail trips are 
offered. On a continuous trip the guide 
stays with you and the pack train 
stops each evening at a different lake 
or stream (superb trout fishing). On 
a spot trip the guide leaves you at an 
attractive camping spot in the back 
country and returns to take you out 
again at a prearranged date. This is 
by far the least expensive type of trip 
since you pay only for the actual 
travel time on the trail. 

If a trail trip does not fit in with 
your itinerary, you may still see a lot 
of the true high country off paved 
roads which cross the Sierra north of 
Yosemite. With the exception of U.S. 
40 and 50, these routes are lightly 
traveled and all have lake and stream- 
side campgrounds where they pass 
through the Stanislaus, Eldorado or 
Toiyabe national forests. Trailers are 
not recommended as the roads get 
steep and narrow near the crest, with 
many twists and turns. The same goes 
for paved or graded dirt spur roads 
which climb the east and west slopes 
of the High Sierra south of Yosemite. 
These spurs dead-end at high-eleva- 
tion trout waters in the Sequoia, Inyo 
and Sierra national forests. At each 
roadhead you find at least one public 
campground and usually a pack sta- 
tion or lodge-type resort which oper- 
ates a general store and filling station. 
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Much of the southern High Sierra 
is taken up by the twin national 
parks — Kings Canyon-Sequoia (1300 
square miles). In the relatively small 
portion of the parks which is acces- 
sible by road, you may camp by the 
beautiful Kings River or in groves of 
giant sequoia trees which soar almost 
300 feet high. 

Summer is brief in the High Sierra. 
Near the crest many roads may re- 
main snowbound until mid-July or 
later. August is the most popular 
month for camping, but September, 
when the trout bite best, is hard to 
beat. Temperatures turn nippy and 
usually there’s a heavy snowfall in 
October. The vacation season runs a 
trifle longer in the northern Sierra 
where the highest peaks do not rise 
much above 10,000 feet. In this por- 
tion of the range, the Tahoe and Plu- 
mas national forests are well laced 
with roads which lead to good camp- 
ing and fishing on the forks of the 
American, Yuba and Feather rivers. 
A popular pastime on these streams 
is gold panning. Most any gravel bar 
will yield a few flakes of gold, which 
should make a good “conversation 
piece” back home. 

The biggest single attraction of the 
northern Sierra is Lake Tahoe, which 
straddles the California-Nevada line. 
At an elevation of 6225 feet, this veri- 
table mountain sea covers 193 square 
miles. Inviting campgrounds with 
swimming beaches are found at sev- 
eral state parks but you may find a 
“no vacancy” sign at all of them in 
July or August. If so, any ranger sta- 
tion will direct you to a less crowded 
camping area in the national forest 
near the lake. 


At the top of California where the 
Sierra Nevada gives way to the Cas- 
cade Range, U.S. routes 99 and 395 
enter the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland. 
This is truly a “camper’s wonder- 
land,” much less publicized than the 
Sierra but almost as vast. The six 
national forests here occupy an area 
larger than several New England 
states. 

The dominant landmark of the 
Shasta-Cascade is glacier-crowned 
Mount Shasta, towering 14,162 feet 
just off U.S. 99 above many-fingered 
Shasta Lake. This sprawling reservoir, 
with 365 miles of shoreline enclosed 
by national forest, is a magnet for 
campers partial to water sports. Be- 
sides a profusion of campgrounds, 
boat landings, and resorts off U.S. 99, 
there are several public camps on the 
lake accessible only by boat. A variety 
of game fish are caught here, includ- 
ing black bass, kokanee salmon, and 
Kamloops rainbow trout. There’s also 
good fishing directly north of the lake 
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in the scenic canyon of the Sacramen- 
to River. One of the most delightful 
spots to camp on this white-water 
stream is Castle Crags State Park, 
dramatic site of a fierce battle between 
Indians and gold miners. 

All these points of interest, includ- 
ing Mount Shasta, lie on the approx- 
imate boundary between two kinds of 
country in the Shasta-Cascade Won- 
derland. To the east of Mount Shasta 
rises a high volcanic plain studded 
with crater peaks, cinder cones, and 
mountains of obsidian glass. This is 
strange country indeed. Rivers here 
run underground for miles before 
emerging as giant springs or specta- 
cular waterfalls. Many lakes have no 
visible inlet or outlet. Lush pine 
forest springs up in the middle of 
sagebrush desert. But this is nothing 
compared to what you find in Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. 

Sizzling mud-pots, hot springs 
belching strong acids, a “boiling” lake, 
and steam jets near the crest of a 
sleeping volcano — these are some of 
the fascinating remnants of volcanic 
activity you see off the park’s self- 
guiding nature trails and the Lassen 
Peak Highway (closed by snow from 
late fall through early July). 

Amidst all these weird goings on, 
you'll find many spacious camp- 
grounds and over 40 lakes where you 
may fish for trout. Near the park are 
two “pint-sized” primitive areas—the 
Thousand Lakes Valley and the Cari- 
bou Peak wild areas. If you’ve never 
tried backpacking before, either place 
would be ideal to sample this form of 
wilderness camping. The trails are 
well marked and walking is easy, with 
hardly any steep grades. It’s only a 
few hours’ hike to the nearest back- 
country trout lakes where you'll find 
many attractive unimproved camp- 
sites. 

But if you’d prefer to stick to the 
road, other interesting places to camp 
include beautiful Burney Falls State 
Park, and the Lava Beds National 
Monument with its labyrinth of caves 
where the Modoc Indian War was 
fought. Recommended for trout fish- 


Union Pacific RR. 
The great rolling dunes in Death Valley 
make it a favorite attraction in winter. 








California Division of Beaches & Parks. 
Patrick’s Point State Park is one of many 
camping areas on the state’s long coast. 


ing enthusiasts are camps at Lake 
Almanor, Medicine Lake (near Glass 
Mountain), and the lakes and streams 
of the Warner Mountains in the Modoc 
National Forest. 

Want to really “get away from it 
all”? Then drive west of Mount Shasta 
to the densely forested Klamath 
Mountain country, otherwise known 
as California’s “last frontier.” This 
sparsely populated region is crossed 
by only one paved road (U.S. 299) 
and almost all of it lies inside the 
Klamath and Shasta-Trinity national 
forests. Three immense primitive 
areas accessible only by trail are 
found here — the Yolly Bolly, Marble 
Mountain, and Salmon-Trinity Alps 
wildernesses. More readily accessible 
from the road is the Klamath River 
and its tributaries, which offer some of 
the finest salmon and steelhead fish- 
ing in the West. There’s lots of game 
in this country, too — including deer, 
bear and mountain lion. 

On the approaches to the primitive 
areas and along the rivers are found 
over 50 improved-type campgrounds. 
Most of these lie far from the beaten 
path off a network of dirt-surfaced 
roads which are quite steep and nar- 
row in rlaces. However, you may 
agree it’ worth a long, slow, dusty 
drive jus: to see the rugged grandeur 
of the “las ‘rontier.” 


Keep drivin. west on U.S. 299 
through the “last frontier” and you'll 
eventually come out on U.S. 101, the 
Redwood Highway. From the Ore- 
gon border south to Leggett this road 
passes many inviting campgrounds in 
groves of the giant redwoods. Some 
of the biggest trees are found at Dyer- 
ville in Humboldt Redwoods State 
Park. But if you want to camp here, 
you may have to stop early in the day 
to find a vacant site. All the red- 
wood parks are heavily patronized in 
summer. 
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It’s usually less crowded at state 
parks and beaches on the beautiful 
north coast reached by state highway 
1 which begins off U.S. highway 101 
at Leggett. Swimming, fishing, clam- 
ming are favorite recreational activi- 
ties on the coast, along with pros- 
pecting for semiprecious stones and 
artistic bits of driftwood. The nicest 
weather occurs in May and June. Sad 
to.say, during most of summer a cold 
belt of fog hangs over the immediate’ 
coast as far south as San Francisco. 

Swinging back to U.S. 101 south of 
Leggett, side roads run east to camps 
on Lake Pillsbury and the Eel River 
in the Mendocino National Forest. 
This is rugged mountain country 
famed for its good hunting and fishing. 
A little farther south, state highway 
20 leads to Clear Lake, the second 
largest natural body of water in Cali- 
fornia. Entirely walled in by moun- 
tains of the Coast Range, Clear Lake’s 
setting is reminiscent of the Scottish 
Highlands. The forested west shore 
boasts a very scenic state park with 
80 improved campsites. There’s every 
facility for water sports on the lake 
and the black bass fishing is often 
terrific. 

Mount Tamalpais, Mount Diablo, 
and Sonoma Coast state parks are 
some of the delightful places where 
you may camp in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Of course, all these parks 
tend to be overpopulated on week- 
ends and the same goes for any camp- 
ing area south of the Golden Gate. A 
paucity of fog and mild temperatures 
help make the south coast an all-year 
playground. Among the nicest places 
to camp is Big Basin Redwoods State 
Park (near Santa Cruz) where the 
deer are as tame as puppy dogs. Also 
worthy of special mention are camp- 
grounds in the Los Padres National 
Forest just south of Monterey. 

Early spring is the best time of year 
to camp in the desert areas east of 
Los Angeles. Daytime temperatures 
are most comfortable from March 
through May and this is blossomtime 
for many varieties of cacti and desert 
wildflowers. Improved campgrounds 
are found at the Joshua Tree and 
Death Valley national monuments. 
Also at Anza-Borrego State Park and 
the Salton Sea east of San Diego. 

This fast tour of outdoor California 
was intended only to suggest the scope 
of camping in the Golden State. You'll 
be seeing more detailed reports of 
specific camping areas in future issues 
of BETTER CampinG. The campgrounds 
and points of interest mentioned here 
are by no means the whole story. At 
a conservative guess, California has 
at least 1000 improved-type public 
campgrounds and almost all of them 
are worth a visit. “ 
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APACH, 


CAMPING 
TRAILERS 


INTRODUCING THE GREAT NEW EAGLE 


From a low, compact aluminum trailer, 
the new Apache Eagle quickly sets up into 
a spacious off-the-ground living area with 
over 4’6” width of floor space plus two 
ready-made double beds with polyfoam 
mattresses. Four covered compartments 
provide large storage capacity. A sturdy 
camper designed and built for years of fun! 
Price: f.o.b. Lapeer $645.00 


Write Dept. BC-5 for full color catalog 


VESELY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 151, Lapeer, Mich. * Dealers Inquiries Invited 











CAMPGROUND ATLAS 
of the United States and Canada 


You can SEE the exact location of campgrounds at a glance in the new 177-page CAMP- 

GROUND ATLAS. 

e Two-color maps, and text for all 50 states and Canada describe campgrounds on federal, 
state, county, city and private lands. 

e MAPS CONTAIN—Each campground numbered and keyed to the text. ALL National 

Parks, monuments, recreational areas, forests—major highways, roads, cities and towns 

near campgrounds. 












e TEXT CONTAINS—Detailed directions to reach camp. Campground capacities, facilities, 
and recreation offered. 

e Get the full enjoyment out of the camping season. Have the LARGEST selection of camp- 
grounds to choose from—and all on informative maps. 

Only $3.00 postpaid (third class). Money back guarantee within 10 days. 

Please no C.0.D. 


ALPINE GEOGRAPHICAL PRESS, Dept. B5, Station A, Champaign, Illinois 
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WITH EVERY haPPY WANDERER CAMPING 
WILL GET A COMBINATION FIRE PAN AND CHARCOAL 
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MERE YOU SEE THE ROTO-SPIT 4 
WITH BLOWER SET IN POS/TION..- 
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CAMPING GRILL 






CAMPING KITS BY ROTO -SP/T 
FOR BETTER FUN ON CAMPING TRIPS. 

TOGETHER WITH OUR FLAME PROOF GRILL 
FOR EASY COOKING - WHAT A THR/LL/ 


@HEAVY ALUMINUM FOR EFFICIENCY/ 


| A. ROWLEY TOOL ¢ ENGINEERING Co. 
we DEPT, CG/614, GREEN LAKE, W/S. 


ODAY! SHIP COMPLETE HAPPY WANDERER CAMPING KIT FOR 
T . CJ ONLY $24.95. (Enclose Check or Money Order) 
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“WHAT is food to one man may be 
fierce poison to others.” That adage ap- 
plies to the camping fraternity as much 
as to any other, and it’s one of the in- 
triguing things that’s demonstrated as 
soon as two groups pitch their tents, 
trailers and paraphernalia side by side 
out on a campground, or even discuss 
camping over a cup of coffee when the 
last snows of winter are melting into the 
flower beds outside the window and that 
surreptitious temperature is creeping up- 
ward by smidgins. 

It applies to our letters, too, which is 
why editors thrive on the mail that’s 
brought upstairs twice a day from the 
business office, scan it with double in- 
terest just after a new issue has left the 
bindery, wilt under criticism or rejoice 
over a bit of praise. But it really doesn’t 
matter whether it agrees or disagrees, 
just so it keeps coming. And since we 
think you like to know what other camp- 
ers are saying, we let you look over our 
shoulder here in Embers. 

Just after the January-February 1961 
issue was published, we heard from Lou 
Greathouse, superintendent of Holly Riv- 
er State Park, Hacker Valley, West Vir- 
ginia. Lou had this to say: 

“T read the reprint of Jeff Coffey’s letter 
on the idea of ‘brass whistles’ as a signal- 
ing device between camping parents and 
children with considerable interest and 
alarm. Back in 1955 when the camping 
organization in West Virginia was just 
getting well under way, we had Dr. L. B. 
Sharpe, noted outdoor camping educator, 
at our state conference at the university. 
How well I remember his warning: 
‘Leave the city in the city and live camp- 
ing in the camp.’ One of his pointed il- 
lustrations of what not to bring into the 
camp was the nerve-wracking whistle. 

“T fully agree with Mr. Coffey in his 
comment, ‘On any camping trip into the 
mountains and forests, the spirit of ad- 
venture swells within and the desire to 
explore, to get into the midst of Mother 
Nature’s Wonderland away from the 
everyday world of civilization,’ are the 
very main reasons people go camping. 
It is this wonderful contrast of peace and 
solitude of natural places as against the 
industrial humdrum and hubbub of the 
cement sidewalk, the freshness of air 
and freedom of movement against smog, 
smoke and limited space that sends mil- 
lions of more Americans each year seek- 
ing unfulfilled satisfactions in outdoor 
recreation areas. Many of us who look 
to the future a bit, say to the camping 
trip next year, or five years from now, 
wonder if there will be any natural 
places to camp or will they be turned to 
cities? With population increasing 25 
million in the past 10 years, it has had 
its effect. We all saw it in the crowded 
campgrounds this past season. Even in 
my 40-mile backpack trip in the High 
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Sierra Wilderness area I encountered 
10 times the number of people I saw 
there only three years ago. Dr. Marian 
Clawson, who has made a national study 
for Resources for the Future of public 
outdoor recreation areas (which in fact 
comprise the majority of places to camp), 
calls the problem ‘The Crisis in Outdoor 
Recreation Areas!’ 

“We campers all have a responsibility 
in using these areas; first, emulating the 
Indian tradition of leaving an area as 
undisturbed as we found it, and second, 
controlling our actions while in moun- 
tains and forests so that their serenity to 
others present is not reduced to the hub- 
bub of the city by our presence. 

“Mr. Coffey has defined one of the 
problems of camping families rather well. 
It is desirable to permit children to ex- 
plore and range in safety without feeling 
they are on a leash, and his idea of a 
buddy system is fine. They also need to 
be tactfully taught the above two princi- 
ples, making them part of their camping 
attitude. Why not, instead of the brass 
whistles (a policeman in the mountains), 
a system of imitating wildlife such as 
quail, whippoorwill or owl in a system of 
signals that would work just as well? 
(Our American Indians, the first and 
best campers, did this.) The hiker- 
explorer will surely stand a better chance 
of seeing some wildlife by adapting its 
call as a signal rather than frightening 
it to cover from everyone with a brass 
whistle. 

“Maybe this is a synthesis of two 
campers’ ideas for BETTER CAMPING.” 

Then Lou added a P.S.: “Who knows? 
By adapting wildlife calls instead of 
brass whistles, perhaps more urban 
youngsters would learn that all birds do 
not make the same call.” 


RIGHT after the March-April ’61 issue 
went out, back came a letter from Don 
Shedd, of 1519 Beaver Avenue, Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. Don wrote: 

“Re: ‘Things You Shouldn’t Forget’ by 
Jim Carey .. . the article referred to 
above has some most distasteful refer- 
ences which I would like to register a 
complaint to if I may. 

“Tt may be fine for Mr. Carey to sug- 
gest that a newcomer to camping plan 
his equipment, but to infer that such a 
newcomer give consideration to a wil- 
derness trip or, as he puts it, ‘headed 
back-of-beyond,’ I believe is sheer folly. 
Education of some of the techniques, 
problems, skills that will or may be 
needed could be sound advice. It may 
sound glamorous and exotic, but I sug- 
gest it might lead to more than minor 
difficulties. 

“An item that really rubs me the wrong 
way (and I believe your magazine can do 
a lot of service to the campers of today 
and in particular to the campers of to- 
morrow) is Mr. Carey’s treatment of the 
wilderness area he went into. It may 
well have been a wilderness area when 
he first set foot therein, but after his 
cutting of 114” to 214” saplings with his 
handy ax, the great woodsman surely 
left his mark that will not be erased in 
a very short time. Then he built a 4x 4- 
foot sapling frame for his toilet seat. Real 





Ocean View 
Campground 


TENTING & TRAVEL TRAILERS 


Uniquely situated on U.S. Route 9 
midway between Atlantic City and 
Wildwood-By-The-Sea. Close to all 
places of interest and activity in 
the area. Some of the finest and 
safest Atlantic Ocean bathing 
beaches, uncrowded, and free to 
everyone are six minutes (3 miles) 
from the campground. 


For Information and Folder Write 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. TURNER 
698 Riverview Drive 
Totowa, New Jersey 











To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” — The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


[] Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 








foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. . . . Starting with the next 
issue. 
RII ti hick ce itins Serocases, Sr eerge caein aim eloerets ace 
WS ecb cwnncanndicn Fase cereuten sane 
a ee ZONE: .... STATE:..... 


(Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 





Be sure to mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 








ae Piggyback Coach 


NEW 12 ft. & 14 ft. models. 
Sleeps 4; dinette, sink, 
cabinets, closets, etc. 

Aluminum exterior. 

For literature and nearest 
dealer, write to 
CHILTON TRAILER CO., INC. 

311 E. Main St. 








Chilton, Wis. 





MANORette Travel Trailer 


18’ Six-sleeper, self-contained 
16’ Six-sleeper 
ALUMINUM EXTERIOR 
BIRCH INTERIOR 





For ey and nearest 
lealer write 
CHILTON TRAILER Co., 
vase TION nc 
DREAM 311 E. Main, Chilton, Wis. 




















> THE Pariy fable FOR CAMPERS 





I'D LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE HANDY 
TABLE AND WHERE | CAN BUY THEM IN THIS AREA. 


Folded size: 
33” x 14¥2” x 14” 








Name 
Open size (top): 
33” x 29” Address 
Unfolds in 20 seconds Ci 
ity 


Zone State 








Heavy steel frame 


Tempered hardboard 
seats & top 
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DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


MILWAUKEE STAMPING CO. 


800 SOUTH 72nd ST., DEPT. BC 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
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class. But, if his example is followed by 
the now thousands of wilderness seekers, 
there will be no wilderness — nothing 
but the disgraceful defiling of our na- 
tional heritage and apparently that of the 
Canadians from the way he writes.” 


A NEW camping area of interest to 
people traveling the Ohio Turnpike is 
reported by William L. Whieldon of the 
Lakewood Campers Club. Bill lives at 
1643 Lincoln Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio, 
and says, “We have found a new camping 
area in northern Ohio that is very nice 
and hasn’t been listed in any of the 
guides. [It is in the latest edition of 





Spacious Camping Areas — Playground with 
Tennis & Shuffleboard — Swim in our private 
lake — Supervised recreation for children — 
Modern toilet facilities and laundry — Camp- 
ing equipment rental — Camping supplies & 
foods available — Near all the wonderful 
Wisconsin Dells attractions. 





Chuck-Wagon Camper 


Complete kitchen facilities: stove, ice chest 
and separate compartments for food and 


utensil . storage. For information & reservations, write to 


DELLS CAMPING RESORT 
Rt. 2, Box 154 


THE CAR-MAR COMPANY 
Knoxville 19, Tenn. 











Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 














HERE IT IS!I-THE MOST 
COMPLETE DIRECTORY ON 
CAMPING EVER OFFERED 


Provides the following information: 





Camp- 
ground Name Trailer 
Access Directions Space 


Tables - Showers 
Flush Toilets - Bathhouse 
Laundry - Kitchen Shelters 
Cafe - Store - Firewood - Naturalist 


Name of nearest town & 
miles from campground 


Size in Acres - Number of Tent Sites 


Fee - Season ~ Limit - Mail Address 


Hiking 
Boating - Riding 
Archery-Swimming 
Playgrounds - Hunting 
Fishing - Golf - Museum 


The 3rd edition of the FAMILY CAMPING DIRECTORY is an absolute must 
for every camping family. It has more information on more campgrounds in 
the United States than ever before available in one source. Information for 
more than 5000 campgrounds has been carefully checked by campground 
officials. No difficult codes to decipher. It’s all in easy to use chart form. 
Detailed RAND McNALLY road maps show the exact locations of all the 
campgrounds. Here’s what they say about FAMILY CAMPING DIRECTORY: 
“Without a doubt, it is the most complete and easiest to read guide we have 
ever seen.”’ A.L.H. “‘We have used ours so much and loaned it so many times, 
the pages are getting thin and we cannot be without a copy.”’ R.D. ‘‘We took 
a trip from Orlando to Chicago and then to Boston camping along the way. 
In every case your directory told us accurately where the camps were, the 
facilities, etc. Thanks a million!’’ E.B.H. FAMILY CAMPING DIRECTORY is 
carried by leading camping equipment and sporting goods stores throughout 
the country. Only $2.00. If your store doesn't have it, send $2.00 for your 
copy from us and tell him to write us, too. Box BC-1, Barcam Publishing Co., 
241 S. La Brea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 














BETTER CAMPING 


Family Camping Directory and in Private 
Campgrounds, U.S.A., a new booklet by 
the publishers of Camping Maps, U.S.A.] 
It is a new place being developed by a 
private corporation, but by people who 
are sensitive to the camper’s needs, the 
beauties of nature, and the glorious life 
that camping inspires.” 

The campground is called Tamsin Park, 
located at the junction of highways 8 and 
532 (northern Ohio). This is the only 
campground near the Ohio Turnpike, and 
it’s four miles south of No. 12 inter- 
change. 

“Campgrounds are particularly scarce 
here in Ohio, and I know the readers of 
BETTER CAMPING will appreciate knowing 
about it. Fifty families of our club have 
been to Tamsin, and it gets our recom- 
mendation.” 

The address is Tamsin Park, R.D. 1, 
Peninsula, Ohio, and the charge for 
a family is $3 for the first night and $2 
for each additional night. 


MISSOURI: This interesting letter is 
about a private campsite in the Ozarks, 
but I'll let Joe Gibson tell you himself. 

“Just finished reading my first edition 
of your fine publication. For years I’ve 
looked for something like this . . . I es- 
pecially enjoyed ‘Campfire Embers.’ This 
started me to thinking of my tour in 
Europe, from which my family and I re- 
turned a year ago, where I served as a 
soldier with the NATO Forces. We found 
some of the finest friends a family could 
hope to have in the ‘Natur Freund’ 
(Nature Friends). Many relaxing and 
enjoyable hours were spent in the com- 
pany of these fine folk, and now I would 
like to extend the same hand of friend- 
ship to my fellow Americans. 

“Here in the beautiful Ozarks we have 
found us 30 lovely acres that is almost as 
it was in its natural state. Over 15 years 
ago it was timbered off, and now has its 
second growth of oak, hickory, cedar, 
wild plum, grape and other types of trees. 
Although it lies only a short distance off 
the highway, one enjoys the peace and 
quiet as if he were miles in the woods. 
Approximateiy 8 to 10 miles west will be 
a lovely freshwater lake, Lake Pomme 
de Terre, and to the north, majestic 
Lake of the Ozarks. Twelve miles to 
the east is Bennett Spring State Park, 
a large freshwater spring that is home 
for the rainbow trout. South lies Lake 
Tanny-Como and famous Bull Shoals. It 
lies so that no matter which way one 
travels he is surrounded by the beauty 






































ground is for 
worms, bugs, snakes, 
moles, ants and grubs. 

The Nimrod is for people! 


ARISE CAMPERS! Write for FREE 
color literature describing 
the comfortable way to 
camp. Handy coupon 
on back cover. 





nit 


MROD Nimrod Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing, Inc., 2534 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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New kind of book offers outdoorsmen 
latest, best, fullest information .. . 
Get the most out of fishing, hunting, 
and camping with the marvelous new 
low-cost paperback 


OUTDOOR BIBLES 


ONLY $ 195 EACH 


At bookstores or sporting goods dealers, 
or direct from the publisher. ACT NOW! 


Here’s a brand-new concept in book publishing 
that at last gives a sportsman the finest available 
how-to-do-it information about his favorite field 
— at an amazingly low bargain cost. Never before 
aes an outdoor series offered so much — large, 

"x 10” format . . . authoritative tips by lead- 
ae experts . . . hundreds of pictures, maps, and 
diagrams in each ‘bible’ . . . durable bindings 
for hard wear. Whether you're a tenderfoot or a 
veteran outdoorsman, whether you're planning 
a month-long family vacation or just an after- 
noon jaunt, you'll find the Outdoor Bibles the 
handiest, most useful companions you've ever 
had. Each book is guaranteed to give you a new 
passport to adventure, to help you find new 
thrills in your favorite outdoor sport, to be worth 
many times its low cost in practical, safe, ex- 
pert advice. 


First 3 Outdoor Bibles Now Ready 


THE CAMPER’S BIBLE. By Bill Riviere. Covers 
every camping problem: purchasing equipment 
packing clothes, cooking, first aid, campsites, 
canoes, weather prediction, etc. Nearly 150 
photos and drawings — many explanatory dia- 
grams. 176 pages. 


THE BASS FISHERMAN’S BIBLE. By Erwin A. 
Baver. Complete details on largemouth, small- 
mouth and spotted bass — habitats, feeding and 
spawning habits, growth rates and variations. 
Plus basic techniques of fly fishing, spin casting, 
bait casting, night fishing, cleaning and cooking 
the catch. 200 photos; 40 drawings. 192 pages. 
THE UPLAND GAME HUNTER’S BIBLE. By 
Dan Holland. Professional details and rare ac- 
tion photos cover more than 25 species of game 
birds, by a former Field and Stream editor. 
Equipment and techniques — all the where, when 
and how of upland sport. 80 photos; 60 drawings 
and maps. 192 pages. 


Sold on Money Back Guarantee 


If your local book or equipment dealer can't 
supply you with the Outdoor Bibles of your 
choice, use this handy coupon to order direct 
from the publisher. We’re so sure you'll be de- 
lighted that we guarantee a full refund if you 
decide to return any or all the books. Send for 
your copies today, look them over for 10 days. 
You'll agree that they're the greatest — or your 
money back! Don’t delay; mail the coupon now. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S 
COOKBOOK —h, 
\ 
Ss 
From venison with wine 
and deerburgers in cream sauce to barbecued 


Special for outdoor chefs — and their wives! 
By Ted Karry in collabora- 
tion with Margaret Key. 
quail and stuffed trout, 175 easy-to-follow, 
tasty recipes. Cloth bound, only $3.50. 











mc 
To your bookseller, or 

DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., Dept. 1-BE-5 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me: 

copies of The Camper's Bible @ $1.95 
copies of The Bass Fisherman's Bible @ $1.95, 
-.copies of The Upland Game Hunter's Bible 





5 
copies of The Sportsman's Cookbook @ $3.50 


I enclose | check — money order in the amount 

SCI If I am not fully satisfied with the 
books, I may return them in good condition 
within 10 days for a full refund. 
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and pleasure the Ozarks are famous for. 

“My place is open, as of now, to any 
campers who will do as mentioned in 
the article . [“use the property well 
and not abuse it”]. It will be run on the 
honor system, and as for charge, only 
what a satisfied camper feels like he can 
contribute to a kitty at the entrance. I 
have no desire to commercialize my 
property, but wish only to provide a 
haven for city-weary folks who love the 
peace and quiet of the country. 

“In August of 1961 I will retire from 
military duty, and if I can make a living 
any other way no earth-moving equip- 
ment will mar the beauty of the woods. 
We plan on building a house in the clear- 
ing and by 1962 will have fresh vege- 
tables for those who camp with us. 

“Tf you feel that this offer is fair and 
just, and think it worth mentioning in 
your magazine, then I ask only that those 
interested write me and state when they 
expect to be in our area, and such in- 
formation as to location and accessibil- 
ity will be given to them. There is a 
bucket well for fresh water, and room for 
the kiddies to play without mother hav- 
ing to worry about them. No signs will be 
posted on the highway so the peace and 
quiet will be reserved for the true nature 
loving campers who contact me through 
your magazine.” 

If you want to take advantage of this 
generous offer when you're traveling 
that way, write to SP/5 Joe L. Gibson, 
Co “B” Hq. & Hq. Bn. USATC-E, Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. 


NEW JERSEY: Another private area 
you might want to make note of is one 
called “Ocean View” on U.S. route 9 half- 
way between Atlantic City and Wild- 
wood-by-the-Sea, New Jersey. John L. 
Turner, who is building the campground, 
writes: “It will be ready for use on the 
last weekend in May [1961]. . . . My wife, 
two sons and I have camped for years, 
and feel we know what is needed to make 
campers happy and comfortable, and we 
are trying to make our campground fill 
the bill.” Ocean View has 30 acres of 
naturally wooded land, and each site has 
a picnic table and fireplace. Drinking 
water is piped throughout the area, and 
there are modern flush-toilet facilities 
and hot showers, coin-operated automatic 
washers. Supplies are available near- 
by. You may make reservations by pay- 
ing for one night in advance. Site for up 
to five persons, $1.50 per night; addition- 
al persons, 25 cents per night; electric- 
al connections, 50 cents additional, but 
special rates are given for a month, and a 
season. The charge for travel trailers, 
with electric, water and sewer connec- 
tions, is $2.25 per night (no large mobile 
homes permitted). For a folder, write to 
John T. Turner at 698 Riverview Drive, 
Totowa, New Jersey. Address during 
June, July and August is Ocean View 
Campground, Shore Road (Rt. No. 9), 
P.O. Box 607, Ocean View, New Jersey. 


WISCONSIN: If you’re planning to 
visit Wisconsin Dells this summer, you 
may be interested in a new camping area 
in that vicinity. Vernon Gruenwald is the 
operator, and had not determined rates 
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CAMPGROUND GUIDE 





FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
NEW 1961 — 1962 EDITION 


Lists the exact locations, camping and_recrea- 
tional facilities for the thousands of public camp- 
grounds throughout all of the U.S. and Canada, 
including the Alaska Highway and the new state 
of Alaska. These campgrounds are all accessible 
to automobiles and are located in the National 
Parks, National Forests, National Monuments, 
State and Provincial Parks and Forests, Wildlife 
areas, Reservoir Projects of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, etc. The guide also lists many privately- 
operated campgrounds. 

First published in 1951, the Guide has been re 
vised every two years. This, the sixth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con 
tains over 125 pages, illustrated with campground 
pictures. 

Previous editions have been enthusiastically ac 
claimed by campers and the Guide is recommend- 
ed by the touring services of all the major oil 
companies. It is indispensable to family campers. 

Price . . . $1.00 


(not mailed C.O.D.) 


(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish 
faster service, you may add 25c¢ for Ist 
class, 45c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 


507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 








Be sure to mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 














EVERYTHING FOR THE 


CAMPER 





Good Companions 2/3 man Tent 


Quality Tents, Sleeping Bags 
Airbeds, Cots, Stoves 
Canteens, Climbing Equipment 
Rucsacs, etc. 


Write for FREE illustrated catalogue 


THOMAS BLACK & SONS 


(GREENOCK) LTD. 


U.S. Enquiries: Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire 
Scotland 


Canadian Enquiries: 222 Strathcona Ave. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
































Editor’s Notes 


While preparing this is- 
sue, | went into a sporting 
goods store just a few 
blocks from my home to 
buy a tackle box for the 
first aid kit article. Was I 
surprised — just a few min- 
utes later—to come out 
owning a bright red Dac- 
ron-filled sleeping bag to 
boot! Well... you know 
women and sales. Besides, 
it will go nicely with the 
LP outing stove I got for 
Christmas —a dandy two- 
burner that folds in half. 

Now all I have to do is 
figure out where I’m going 
to camp this summer. Per- 
haps that’s harder for me 
than it is for you, because 
I know what tempting trip 
stories are in our files, as 
well as being a charter 
reader of BETTER CAMP- 
ING! You'll know what I 
mean if you’ve been plan- 
ning a trip to Alaska since 
you read “South to Mc- 
Kinley!” in the March- 
April issue, or to the Gold- 
en State since you read 
“Camper’s Guide to Cali- 
fornia” back on page 18. 

For me, trip planning 
alone is one of the reasons 
I'd want to be a regular 
subscriber to a camping 
magazine that offered these 
articles in abundance. How 
about you? 


Katée dehqhlard 


MANAGING EDITOR 





Camping ? 
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IDEAS abound in BETTER CAMPING, the magazine that not only re- 
views camping equipment, from tents to trailers, but explains in under- 
standable articles the whys and wherefores of using your camping 
gear. It’s the magazine by campers for campers! 


WHERE to go and what to see is a specialty of 
BETTER CAMPING, and the reason it’s a “must” with so many campers. 
Whether you want to pan for gold in California, camera-shoot elk, or 
canoe up Kentucky streams, BC explains how to get there, what to 
expect upon your arrival. 


FUN? You bet! The chatty, informal 
format of BETTER CAMPING is helping thousands of Americans to 
rediscover a healthy, enjoyable outdoor life away from metropolitan 
pavement and traffic and noise. Each issue tells how to get the most 
out of this wonderful form of recreation. 


JOIN the family of BETTER CAMPING subscribers, for 
whether you’re after new camping recipes, a primer on fishing, or 
the mechanics of traveling in a small trailer, the magazine is your 
guide to the open road. 


DEPT. 6477, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
BET IER CAMPING ENCLOSED FIND $2.00 FOR AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO BETTER CAMPING. START WITH NEXT ISSUE. (OUTSIDE AMERICAS: 25c EXTRA PER YEAR.) 
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SENSATIONAL 
CAMPING VALUES 


from CAMPTOWN, U.S. A. 





Brand New Gov't. Surplus 


NYLON FIBRE GLASS SCREENING 


Perfect for screening sleeping quarters, dining area, 
cooking kitchen, trailer porches, tent canopies, 
homes & gardens. Each has 10” sod cloth along 
bottom with rope becketts 30” apart for staking. 
Grommetts along sides 14” apart for lacing together. 
Top and 2 sides bound with 2” reinforced we bbing. 
By adding a lightweight tarp for top, se reening 
can i used for extra tent 


No. 99 plus 60c postage East of Miss. 
6’ x to $5. plus $1.20 post. West of Miss. 
No. 2 — plus 75c postage East of Miss. 
6’ x 15’ $6 99 plus $1.50 post. West of Miss. 


(roof covering not included) 








Brand New — Army Surplus 


HEXAGONAL TENT 


Unlike most U.S. Army tents, this lightweight six- 
sided pyramidal tent is highly practical for family 
camping or as a second tent. Made of heavy-duty 
government mountain cloth, this 5 person tent 
weighs only 30 Ibs. Comes complete with a re 
movable fire-resistant white liner that keeps out 
summer heat and winter cold. Has 2 built-in air 
vents, vented window for stove pipe, zipper door, 
sod cloth. Approximately 8 ft. high, 13 ft. 
diameter. Complete unit, including joined center 
pole and 20 stakes, fits into handy waterproof 
carrying case. Cost U.S. Army $145.00 each. 
NOW ONLY $42.50 ea., f.o.b. Phila. Limited 
supply, so order today. 





New luxury in Tents 
Our exclusive 


f FRENCH TENT IMPORT 


—— ANDRE JAMET “DAUPHINALP” 
. Truly, the ‘‘conversation piece’’ of the tenting 


world. Made of the finest dual layer Egyptian 
cotton woven in France, and silicone treated with 
no offensive odors. Features separate sleeping 
compartment for 5, living room and kitchen area, 
dining canopy and spacious veranda. Overall di- 
mensions 16 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, 7 ft. 3” high. 
Inner tent suspends from frame swork and comes 
with sewn-in ground cover; outer tent is weather 
resistant with zipper flap closure. Included is a 
large canopy type window with fiberglass mosquito 
netting and blinds, storm door and canopy which 
converts to veranda. Tent erects quickly and easily 
with rust proof steel frame that has rigid, spring 
loaded joints. Weighs only 90 Ibs. Color: Azure 
Blue top, Bright Orange body. Shipped complete 
with all mounting accessories and instructions 
Packed in separate tent and pole bags. 
ONLY $188.00 f.0.b. Phila. Guar. 1 full year 
ORDER TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE SATISFACTION! 

Send 25c for big 1961 catalog showing America’s 
largest selection of imported and domestic tents 
and camping equipment. 


I. GOLDBERG & CO. 


CAMPTOWN, U.S. A. 
Dept. 70, 429 MARKET ST. PHILA. 6, PA. 


Sole_U. S. A. distributors for 
Marechal, Raclet and Andre Jamet Tents. 











when we heard from him but they will 
be based on a daily stay or a reduced 
weekly rate. Vernon calls his camp- 
ground Dells Camping Resort, and it’s 
located 114 miles east of state highway 13 
on the Freedom Court Road, 11 miles 
north of the city of Wisconsin Dells. 
There is a private lake with sandy 
beaches, ideal for safe uninterrupted 
swimming, says Vernon, and there will be 
tennis and shuffleboard courts, plus ad- 
ditional playgrounds for baseball, bad- 
minton, etc., and the usual equipment 
for small children, plus supervised rec- 
reation for children in a certain age 
group. “This,” he continues, “combined 
with beautiful uncrowded campsites 
with picnic tables and fireplaces, modern 
bathroom facilities, showers, washers and 
dryers. There will be camping foods and 
supplies available and camping equip- 
ment for rent or for sale. The campsites 
will be limited to 30 on part of 152 acres 
of land, and you will be able to reserve a 
campsite if you wish. Some of the 30 
sites will accommodate two or three 
families who want to camp together.” For 
more information, write to Vernon at 
Rt. 2, Box 154, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin. 


THE third edition of Family Camping 
Directory is now available ($2 at lead- 
ing sporting goods and camping equip- 
ment dealers, or write Barcam Publish- 
ing Co., 241 South La Brea Avenue, In- 
glewood, California). In the short time 
our new edition has been in the office, it 
has been well thumbed, and more and 
more I find myself reaching for it to dou- 
ble-check references to campsites. A 
new and handy feature of this edition is 
that the contents can be found on the 
outside back cover as well as inside the 
book. 

Since the last edition was published, 
Barcam reports making over 3000 changes 
and additions, and has checked and veri- 
fied each of the listed campgrounds. 








RELIART- 

TRAILER 

Up in 3 minutes 

More living space 
nd tor folder 

Phone DR 7-1563 


BELL’S CAMPING TRAILERS 
1132 N. 11th Ave. Grafton, Wis. 








This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a ‘commercial’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, ete. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must accompany 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state 

ALL COPY set in Sag ree 5 point type. 


words only set in bold fac 


CLOSING DATE: 


First two 


‘in issues closes April 15. 


EQUIPMENT 


Unique, unusual store offers tree descriptive Intorma 
tion. Finest quality Camping Equipment. Write All 
Camp, 4128 University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Camping Equipment, world’s largest selection. Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name address) for com- 
plete giant catalogue of Tents, Camping Equipment, 
National Camp Sites Guide & Camping Handbook. 
i Tents, 10-15A 50th Ave., Long Island City 
... aes 











bsasing Equipment: Versonally selected scout, trail, 
family tents. Good practical equipment at sensible 
prices. Best quality of United States manufacturers. 
European pack equipment. Lightweight Tents, Flys. 
Send 25c for catalog of stock items. Don Gleason's 
Campers’ Supply, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Grassy campsites in tall pines with clean modern fa 
cilities. Boating, fishing, swimming. Modern cottages. 
too. Write for brochure. Leech Lake Tent and Trailer 
Camp, Walker, Minn. 

New kerosene railroad lanterns §& ach. gs 
long burning in any weather. tO days. ©. 


Gray, 275 West Arbor, Sunnyvale, Calif 


Station Wagon owners Build portable dressing room 
attached to your wagon. Easy, illustrated plans $1.00 
Ada-Cabana, 1397-C Hedding, San Jose 26, Calif 
Gampast: portable kitchen-pantry. For car, station 
wagon or boat. Nothing else like it. Absolutely in 
dispensable to outdoor cooks. Holds everything: stove 
lantern, fuel, assorted foods, cooking utensils, ete 
Tested and approved by veteran campers in U.S.A 
and Canada. Write for free folder. Campers Kitchen 
Co., Box 6062, San Antonio 9, Texas. 

Campers: New campsite with water access to Lake 
Tomahawk chain of about 5,000 acres. More informa 
tion on request. Write: Eugene Cross, Lake Toma- 
hawk, Wis 


Pacific Crest trail map Washington, Oregon and = ali- 
fornia. Twenty page fol hes Rogers, 2123 S. 
Park Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Camping in Michigan? 144 pages listing 750 camp- 
grounds, $1. Michigan Campground Guide, 128 E., 
Michigan, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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* Rugged unit-type construction. 
Proved by the Alcan Highway. 

 Up-off-the-ground camping. 
(Mother will love this.) 


XK Room... 
Opens to a full 12’ wide . 


You won't believe your eyes. 
. makes 2 
double bunks besides 6’ x 8’ floor space. 





WRITE 


E-Z KAMPER INC. 


* Cargo storage . . . loads of it. 

*K Sets up in 3 Minutes. 

Hitch weight 25 to 35 Ibs... . so E-Z to 
pull . . . you'll never know it’s there. 

*« Why not enjoy those weekend trips? 

*« Go more with an E-Z KAMPER. 

* 


IMITATED BUT NEVER EQUALED! 





LOYAL, WIS. 





BETTER CAMPING 











Rand McNally state road maps are used 
in this book, with campsites noted in 
bold-faced numbers on the maps. Ac- 
companying the maps are charts which 
list the numbered sites and give in- 
formation on distance to nearest town, 
size of campground, number of tent sites 
if known, season, limit of stay, fee, 
whether there is trailer space and what 
facilities and activities are available. 
Contains 168 pages, including explanatory 
information on how to use the guide to 
best advantage. 


PLAN TO GO. April 22 and 23: A spe- 
cial weekend of family camping instruc- 
tion is being sponsored by High Point 
College, High Point, North Carolina, at 
the college gymnasium and City Lake in 
High Point. Fee for the weekend is $10 
per person, $15 per family; for sessions 
only, $5 per person or $10 per family. 
Children will have their own meetings 
while parents attend adult sessions. 
Campers are to bring their own tents or 
trailers, but a few tents will be avail- 
able. You'll have to act quickly to get in 








ALL-STRUT TENT, manufactured by R. A. Humphrys’ Sons, Inc., 
1241 Carpenter St., Philadelphia 47, Pa., is designed like a quonset 
hut. It comes complete with floor, pegs, guy lines and canvas 
carrying bag, and has a fiber glass screened storm window and a 
front screen door and storm door. Four sizes, all with approxi- 
mately 7-foot headroom, are: 7x7, $79.50; 10x 7, $99.50; 10x 10, 
$109.50; 14x 10, $124.50. The 10x10 and 14x10 are also available 
with two screened side windows and a vinyl skylight at $123.95 
and $137.50. Please send orders or request for information to 
Dept. BC of company mentioned above. 








on this weekend. On the program are 
sessions on how to make family camping 
enjoyable and meaningful, basic camping 
skills, nature, family recreation, selec- 
tion and care of equipment, and trip 
planning. Write immediately to Family 
Camping, High Point College, High Point, 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Before you move, be sure to send your new ad- 


In CHICAGO, It’s 
EASY CAMPING, INC. 





: : dress to BETTER CAMPING so you won't miss a single 
North Carolina, if you want to attend. issue of your subscription. Send both new and F hi =a : . 
June 26 through July 2: 1961 Conven- old addresses, at least one month before date of or ~~ ing > in =. —_ 
* : . first issue to be affected. The post office does not camp trailers, coaches and all equipment 
tion of National Campers & Hikers As forward magazines unless arrangements are made 1789 Ww. Howard, Chicago 
sociation at Lake of the Ozarks State ies adivande and Goatees te Gepesibed tee torwandinn Hours: Weekdays 11-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 











Park in Missouri. Neil Van Oost Sr., 




















INC oA, | 
* HEILITE 


(hilite) R 


...and have made it Ist choice 
every year since 1950! 


@ Just fold out...step back...and in one minute a complete camp 
for a family of 5! 

@ Comfortable ready-made double bed! 

@ Fully-floored tent with plenty of head room! 

@ Full range of accessories for added camping enjoyment! 


SPORTSMEN LIKE HEILITE T00! 


@ Keeps gear packed, ready for use, in large storage space! 
@ Packs and folds away as easy as it sets up! 

@ Goes any place your car or pickup will go! 

@ Converts to handy utility trailer! 


PROOF OF TOP QUALITY! 


Alcoa’s choice as a major prize for its national contest. 


Here’s why Families say... 

















For FREE COLOR FOLDER write— 


HEILITE TRAILERS INC. 


1355 So. Sacramento Street « Lodi, California 
Other leading HEILITE outdoor p p 


HEILITE ... Pioneer of all camping trailers...and 
the only one offering single and two-wheel* models! 
("Especially designed for small foreign and compact cars) 


DEALERS WANTED! Earn extra money while you have fun with your Heilite. 
For dealer information on areas still open, write “Sales Manager”, 
Heilite Trailers Inc., Lodi, Calif. 
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@ Fits car or station wagon 
@ Sets up in 2/2 minutes 
® Convenient Time saver 
® Protects food & equipment 


Now camping can 
be fun for the cook, 
too. With every- 
thing in reach, 
meals are quick 
and easy to pre- 
pare. Its fun to 
build, too. All 
pieces are precision cut and drilled, 
hardware and detailed instructions 
included. Nothing else to buy. A one 
evening project. Order yours today 
Check or money order. $19.95 fob. 


CAMPERS KITCHEN CO. 


P.O. BOX 6062 © SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
Any Questions? Write for Free Folder 








CAMPING ... eee 





CORN POPPER TOASTER — Delicious CLOTHES HANGER 
Makes 2 quarts of Toast on your Camp Four swivel hooks, 
Popcorn over | og Stove, Campfire, at fits any pole up to 1 
Stove or Open Fire. home, too. diameter. 4 
Postpaid $2.45 Postpaid $1.00 Postpaid $1.00 





WATERPROOF SPARKY—A flick and LANTERN REFLECTOR 
MATCH BOX — Keep your gas lantern is lit. One screw adjusts to 
matches dry. %4x2%” Easy to install—no ANY gasoline lan- 
Brass—Made by Mar- holes to drill. tern 
Postpaid $1.75 








bles. Postpaid $1.75 " Postpaid $2.50 

CORDLESS SHAVER Send 25¢ for — 
No Batteries, No World’s LAACKE 
Cord, Plug into any Largest JOYS 
AC Outlet to Re- Camping 

charge and get 25- and Marine 4 
30 shaves. Supply MARINE 

aE 








a Postpaid $19.95 Catalog 
Wena Cash or Check, Money Back Guarantee 
LAACKE and JOYS CO. 


1 1021 W. WALNUTST. MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 

















TENTS 
& CAMPING EQUIP. 


World’s largest selection, everything 
for the camper at Sensible Prices! 
Send 25c for NEW GIANT Tent & 
Camping equipment catalog-bandbook 





10-19D 50th Ave., Long island City 1, N.Y. 





NORJACK PARTS AND PLANS.. 
FOR BOAT-BOX — CAMPING TRAILERS 


Build your own trailer 
and save-oxles, frames, 
tents, electric or 
hydraulic brake assem- 
bly kits, camping trailer 


am. CAMPER PLANS $2.00 








SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
WITH THE LITTLE CHIEF CAMPER 


Sleeps 5 off the ground. 
Sets up in less than 5 
minutes. Heavy 11 oz. 
tent. Converts to steel 


box utility trailer. 
RETAILS AT ONLY $395.00. 


NORJACK 








600 S. 108th Street 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 














Please mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 














CAMPING 
MAPS 














COMPLETE 
DIRECTORY 


ALL NEW REVISED 


1961 EDITION 
CAMPING MAPS, U. S. A. 


encyclopedia of camping features: 


@ expanded, recently compiled list of 

camps, locations, accommodations. 

updated, more comprehensive road maps 

new thruways, routes, more details. 

additional sections on equipment, 

food planning, area driving, other features. 

ye me ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 

| Box 862-K8, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Enclosed find $ ________. 
Maps U.S.A. at $2.95 each. 





Send me Cc 











— 
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$2.95 postpaid | Name 
Add 50c for Ist class Giléais 
85c for airmail | 


| City, Zone, State 
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who sent in the publicity release, tells 
us a turnout of approximately 400, or 
even 500, families is expected, the largest 
gathering of NCHA members since the 
organization began. The agenda will in- 
clude the election of officers; campfire 
programs; speakers from national forests, 
parks and conservation departments; lake 
trips by chartered boat; camping shows 
and exhibits. For reservations or more 
information, write to National Campers & 
Hikers Association, Box 451, Orange, New 
Jersey. 

July 14 through 16: The 1961 Nimrod 
Campout, sponsored by Ward Mfg., Inc., 
and the Nimrod Camper Club, will be 
held at Wilderness State Park, Michigan, 
a spot that was chosen to provide maxi- 
mum camping facilities for Nimrod camp- 
ing families. Open to all Nimrod owners 
and their immediate families. For more 
information, write to John C. Connell, 
Ward Mfg., Inc., 2530 Spring Grove Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


GEORGE Beater, P. O. Box 234, Frank- 
lin Park, Illinois, registered a com- 
plaint in the March-April 1961 issue 
about campers with gasoline lanterns 
who try to light up the entire camp- 
ground, and said he and his family had 
learned to cope with mosquitoes and 
other winged pests but not with the lan- 
tern problem. Joe Ludiker, of the Outing 
Products Division of Coleman Company, 
Inc., has rushed to the rescue by pointing 
out that amber globes and reflectors are 
available from Coleman to correct both 
these situations. “The amber globe,” 
says Joe, “cuts down a little bit on the 
glare, but it is also insect repellent. The 
reflector, of course, put on the lantern 
keeps the light from going in a circle and 
throws a beam of light out from the lan- 
tern. This would protect the people ad- 
jacent to the lantern or behind it from 
being bathed in the glare of the lantern. 
I believe these reflectors would work 
effectively as the blinders . . . mentioned 
in your column.” George, and others 
bothered by this same problem, will be 
able to find these parts at their local 
Coleman distributor, or write to the 
company at Wichita 1, Kansas. 


EAGER to join other camping friends 
in forming a club? Then you will be in- 
terested in a new publication, For Family 
Fun ...A Camping Club, available for 
$1 from Camping Council for Travel & 
Wilderness Campers, Inc., 17 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York. The new 
booklet contains a model set of by-laws 
and useful advice on how to organize 
your club, and suggests recreation ac- 
tivities which campers will enjoy. A pre- 
vious publication by Camping Council is 
also still available. It’s called How 
to Make Money from Family Camp- 
grounds, priced at $1.50. One of the prime 
aims of Camping Council is to promote 
the establishment of private camp- 
grounds to relieve the overcrowded 


conditions. 
Koti 


P.S. July-August BETTER CAMPING goes 
on sale at newsstands June 15. Sub- 
scribers receive it earlier. 
































CAMPER'S 
BOOKSHELF 








EARLY last December, we had a let- 
ter from a reader in Cullom, Illinois. His 
name is Joseph F. Koerner and he re- 
quested a recipe for Hasenpfeffer. Joe 
admitted that didn’t exactly come under 
camping, but he thought it might be good 
as an aftermath of the hunting season. 
We thought of him as soon as we received 
a review copy of The Sportsman’s Cook- 
book, quickly paged through it, and sure 
enough, found the recipe Joe wanted 
under the section on rabbit: 


HASENPFEFFER 
(2 Ib. rabbit — makes 4 servings) 
“Cut up rabbit and place for 24 hours in 


a mixture of half water and half vinegar with 


a little salt. Turn occasionally. When time 
to cook, remove meat, dry carefully, and roll 
in flour. Fry in butter or olive oil until 
evenly browned. Place in a heavy pot. 

“In the frying pan, braise 1 onion, chopped. 


Add 1 cup tomato juice, % cup wine vinegar 
or dry wine, and 1 tablespoon sugar. Simmer 


2 minutes and then pour over the meat. Add 
a spoonful of pickling spices tied in cloth. 
Cook 1 hour. Remove spices and finish cook- 
ing until meat is tender —— 1 hour for a young 
rabbit, 2 hours for an old one. The flour on 
the meat should thicken the sauce, but if it 
seems too thin, add a little flour blended with 
water. Cook a few minutes until smooth. 


Serve with noodles.”’ 


The book from which this recipe came 
makes good reading whether or not you 
ever use the recipes, but if you’re a hunt- 
er or fisherman at all, you will get the 
double enjoyment of use and entertain- 
ment. The Sportsman’s Cookbook was 
written by Ted Karry in collaboration 
with Margaret Key. Now retired, Ted 
was born in Greece, and came to Ameri- 
ca in 1912. By 1918 he was a chef (as well 
as a sportsman) who “prepared his game 
American-style with a near-eastern 
touch — the cooking of a practical gour- 
met.” 

In between telling you how to prepare 
and cook venison, elk, antelope, bear, 
ducks, geese, quail and various kinds of 
fish, Ted Karry spins many tall tales 
(which he declares are absolute truth) of 
his camping, hunting and fishing expedi- 
tions in the West. It is a thorough book 
which sportsmen would do well to read, 
for his instructions on cleaning and stor- 
ing meat could well be heeded in a coun- 
try where 50 per cent of the annual catch 
is spoiled through ignorance. 

Husbands who are hunters or fisher- 
men should buy this book for their wives 
—but read it themselves. The price is 
$3.50 for 214 pages of good reading and 
good eating. It contains 175 recipes 
wrapped up in an attractive jacket de- 
signed by Russell F. Peterson. Available 
from Doubleday & Company, Inc., Dept. 
1-BE-5, Garden City, N. Y., or from your 
bookseller. 


ARE you taking the baby camping? 
You might be interested in checking the 
chapter on that subject in Doris T. Pat- 
terson’s book Your Family Goes Camp- 
ing, which you can order from your 
bookstore or Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth 
Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Mrs. Patter- 
son, mother of four children, found 
camping the only practical way to have 


an all-family vacation, and she has put 
her experiences into a book written 
specifically for the family who wants to 
camp. It’s “a complete guide to where 
to go, what to take and what to do,” and 
she stresses use of simple, inexpensive 
equipment. In the chapter on camping 
with baby, Mrs. Patterson shows how to 
make a tot sleeping bag, a baby sling or 
papoose carry. Other chapters discuss 
tents, sleeping arrangements, equipment 
and packing, cooking, safety in camp, 
nature, games and crafts, and techniques 
of tent touring —plus giving you sam- 
ple tours you might want to follow. 
Available in a paperback edition for 
$1.50, or cloth cover for $2.50. ~“ 


OVER AN 
OPEN FIRE 











Erie Mulligan 

Trainmen make this stew in a caboose, 
over a cast-iron pot-bellied stove, but it 
would taste mighty good, we think, done 
over an open fire. We’ve adapted their 
man-size recipe to serve four: 

1 Ib. beef, lamb or veal 

Salt, pepper and flour 

1 diced onion 

2 diced potatoes 

4 small carrots 

Diced chives 

Worcestershire sauce 

Cut the meat into 2” cubes. Salt and 
pepper it and dip in flour. Mix with 
diced onion, then lightly brown in bacon 
drippings. Transfer to deep kettle, cover 
with water and simmer 30 minutes. Now 
add potatoes cut in large cubes, plus 
four quartered carrots. Simmer another 
hour till meat is tender, aroma tantaliz- 
ing. Just before serving, add a bunch of 
diced chives, and at the very last minute 
a dash of Worcestershire sauce. 


[Dave Morgan, editorial consultant of Better Camp- 
ING, is also editor of Trains. He spotted this recipe in 
an issue of Investor's Reader which was devoted to 
railroads. Says that magazine, ‘‘Railroad legend says 


Erie Mulligan is famous wherever trainmen gather,”’ 
and also adds, ‘‘Some trainmen prefer rabbit, squirrel 
or pheasant when in season.’’] 


Easy salad 

We have found on our camping trips 
it is very hard to always have fresh vege- 
tables for a nice salad. When we do have 
lettuce, I take 14 of one head and mix 
with a buffet-size can of drained fruit 
cocktail. It is a very good, refreshing 
salad, especially if the fruit cocktail is 
chilled as well as the lettuce. 


Mrs. Homer Cove. 
General Delivery, Kemah, Tex. 


Tacos 

1 lb. ground meat 

1 small onion, chopped 

\% lb. grated cheddar cheese 

1 tomato 

14 head of lettuce, chopped 

1 can tortillas 

Salt and pepper 

Chili powder (optional) 

Fry meat and onions in a heavy skillet; 
season with salt, pepper and chili powder. 
Stir frequently, breaking meat into small 
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pieces. Fry tortillas in hot fat briefly. 
Tortillas should be soft. Drain on paper 
towels. Chop lettuce and tomato in a 
bowl. Grate cheese. To make tacos, lay 
a spoonful of meat mixture on a tortilla, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and lettuce- 
tomato mixture. Fold or roll tortilla and 
eat. Be sure to cook enough! 


Fay Anne Teague. 
1508 Mayflower Dr., Irving, Tex. 


Chinese fried rice and ham 

114 cups rice 

3 cups water 

1 teaspoon salt 

1-144 cups ham bits 

1 medium-size onion 

114 tablespoons soy sauce 

1 teaspoon sugar 

Eggs 

This dish takes about 30 minutes to 
prepare and uses two pans, but makes an 
inexpensive and tasty supper dish in 
camp. First put the rice on to cook in a 
tightly covered pan. You may use in- 
stant, but I prefer any regular long grain 
rice. It needs no attention, only low 
heat; takes 15 to 20 minutes to cook, and 
it never gets sticky. Meanwhile, scramble 
the eggs in the frying pan until they are 
hard. They should make a thin layer like 
a pancake. Remove them and cut into 
thin strips. Then cut the onions into nar- 
row crescents and brown them. Add the 
last meaty bits from a picnic ham, diced. 
When the rice has absorbed all the water, 
add it, then the soy sauce and sugar. 
Lastly, fold in the eggs. With a salad you 
have a whole meal. 

Janet Hawksby. 


Route 5, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Peg’s no name hamburger dish 


The following is one of our favorite 
recipes —a favorite because of the ease 
of preparation, the unusual flavorings 
(all available from your seasoning shelf 
for quick use with no preparation neces- 
sary), and because it, combined with a 
salad, drink and dessert, satisfies even 
the most ravenous camping appetite. And 
only one dish to wash! 

1 lb. ground beef 

Salt and pepper 

14 teaspoon dried parsley flakes 

14 teaspoon dried celery flakes 

14 teaspoon dried minced onion 

2 cans (6 oz.) mushroom steak sauce 

1 can water 

Brown meat in a greased skillet along 
with the seasonings. Add steak sauce and 
water and simmer for a few minutes. Top 
with dumplings made from recipe on box 
of biscuit mix. Cover with a tight lid and 
simmer for about 10 minutes. 

We use about 114 cups of mix for the 
dumplings for four people. To make a 
complete meal we sometimes add well- 
drained green beans or peas or mixed 
vegetables, either canned or frozen, to the 
meat mixture. 


Peggy Earle. 
R.F.D. 1, Centralia, I. 


Send your unpublished recipes to Better 
Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for 
each recipe upon publication. Recipes 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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VOICE OF 
) EXPERIENCE 


Oriental stove for campers 

We have found a Japanese hibachi 
stove to be a useful addition to our camp- 
ing equipment. In our opinion, this little 
stove, used for centuries for heat and 
cooking in Oriental homes, has numerous 
advantages. It is especially useful when 
bad weather makes cooking inside the 
tent a necessity. 

The hibachi efficiently uses small 
amounts of fuel and is virtually smoke- 
less as draft can be regulated by means 
of a small sliding panel. We have had a 











handfui of charcoal burn for six hours. It 
is compact, durable and inexpensive. Its 
stability and absence of liquid fuel add 
a safety factor. In an emergency, wood 
may be substituted for charcoal. Our 
hibachi is black cast iron with hardwood 
handles and base. It has an adjustable 
10” x 10” chromed grill that can be raised 
or lowered to preferred cooking height. 
These “open fireplaces” for tents are 
available where barbecue supplies are 
sold. 

Pat Larmoyeuz. 
National Fish Hatchery, Rt. 1, Elkins, W. Va. 


Dirt catcher 

We avoid the troublesome chore of 
sweeping the tent floor when breaking 
camp by simply covering the sewed-in 
floor, beforehand, with a 9x 12-foot 
painter’s drop cloth, which can be pur- 
chased at almost any good paint store for 
about $5. Just shake out this “top floor” 
and your tent is clean. If you replace it 
before you fold your tent, it won’t take 
up any additional space. 

R. H. Schwentker. 

6571 Wilson Mills Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio. 


{In the Milwaukee area, plastic drop cloths can be 
bought for less than $1. — 


Dampen the dust 

For dust control, keep your campsite 
watered down on the principle of the old- 
time water wagon. Hand-sprinkle from 
a bucket several times a day, being care- 
ful not to use so much water that dust 
becomes mud. 

Jean Truscott. 

2262 Femley Ave. N., Sacramento 15, Calif. 


Windbreaker or privacy screen 

An inexpensive windbreaker (or pri- 
vacy screen when sites are small) to 
attach to a dining tarp (kitchen fly) can 
be made from two plastic shower cur- 
tains. Stitch the bottoms together; this 
places the tops with the grommets on the 
ends to be tied to the tarp poles. Between 
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the poles, the curtains can be attached 
to the tarp with snap clothespins. Two 
standard curtains make a 6x 12-foot 
windbreak. To alter the height, merely 
cut off the required amount. To alter the 
width, cut off the bottoms before stitching 
them together. Plastic does not require 
hemming. 

Lee (Mrs. Richard) Crocker. 


Old Hickory La., Branford, Conn. 


Green stick broiling 

Your camp stove is a necessity to re- 
laxed camping, but one meal a day 
cooked over the open fire makes camping 
a really memorable experience. To get 
that perfect flavor that can’t be enjoyed 
in a meal cooked at home in the kitchen, 
try broiling your meat over the open 
fire. 

Broiling is especially good for tender 
cuts like steaks and chops. Ham, ham- 
burgers and cubed steaks are inexpen- 
sive favorites. Broiling should be done 
over coals, turned often and cooked 
slowly. It can be done on the rack from 
your camp stove over a hunter’s fire or 
on a green stick broiler. 

It’s fun to make a green stick broiler 
and will keep the family busy while 
waiting for the fire to die down enough 
for good coals. Find a forked branch, 


Va 


peel off the bark to the handle and bend 
it gently as shown in the sketch. Now 
weave short sticks through to make a 
grate. It’s simple and fun! 


Joe Waterson. 
967 Winston Dr., Monroe, Mich. 


Necessary invention 

Necessity brought about this sugges- 
tion. Last summer we broke the glass 
globe in our Bernz-O-Matic LP lantern. 
The globe is an odd size and we couldn’t 





find a replacement. We tried using the 
lantern without the globe but the light 
bugs and moths would fly into the mantle 
and break it. We solved this by buying a 
small strip of screen wire at a hardware 
store and forming it into a “globe.” It 
worked perfectly and carried us through 
two more weeks of camping. 

Robert F. Johnson. 


1363 Janis Dr., Memphis 16, Tenn. 


Share your bright ideas with other camp- 
ers. Send unpublished kinks to BETTER 
CampincG, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on pub- 
lication. Kinks cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. & 
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INFORMATION, 
Se PLEASE! 


if you would like specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 50 states, or in Canada, write 
directly to the address in this list: 








Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 4. 

Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Development, 
Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Resources & Development Commission, 
Little Rock. 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Division 
of cc & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, Sacramen- 
to ° 

dette Department of Public Relations, State 
Capitol, Denver 

Connecticut: State Park & Forest Commission, Hart- 
ford. 

Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Florida: Florida Park Service, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu. 

idaho: Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 
Boise. 

Illinois: Department of Conservation, Division of 
Parks & Memorials, Springfield. 

Indiana: Department of Conservation, Division of 
State Parks, Indianapolis 9. 

lowa: State Conservation Commission, East 7th and 
Court Avenue, Des Moines 19. 

Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Tourist & Travel Commission, 
Room 66, Capitol Annex, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: State Parks & Recreation Commission, 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge. 

Maine: Department of Economic Development, State 
House, Augusta. 

Maryland: Department of Information, State Office 
Building, Annapolis. 

Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston 

Michigan: Michigan Tourist Council, Stevens T. Mason 
Building, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota: State Parks Division, Conservation De- 
partment, State Oftice Building, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Mississippi State Parks, P. O. Box 649, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: State Park Board, Jefferson City. 

Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- 
mission, Lincoln. 

Nevada: | Department of Economic Development, Car- 
son City. 

New Hampshire: State Planning & Development Com- 
mission, Concord. 

New Jersey: Department of Conservation & Economic 
Development, 520 East State Street, Trenton 25. 

New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, P. UO. Box 1716, 
Santa Fe. 

New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. 

North Carolina: State Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Office Building, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: — & Resources Board, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma Ci 

Oregon: Travel eiieiisiatens Division, State Highway 
Department, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Forests & Waters, 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: State Development Council, Roger 
Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8. 
South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commission 

of Forestry, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 

*jerre. 

Tennessee: Division of State Parks, 203 Cordell Hull 
Building, Nashville 3. 

Texas: State Parks Board, Drawer E, Capitol Station, 
Austin. 

Utah: Tourist & Publicity Council. State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City. 


—— Department of Forests & Parks, Mont- 
pelier. 
Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis- 


sion, Richmond 19. 

Virgin Islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. O. 
Box 1589, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 
Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development, General 

Administration Building, Olympia. 
West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conservation 
Commission, State Office Building, Charleston 5. 
Wisconsin: Conservation Department, P. O. Box 450, 
Madison 
Wyoming: Travel Commission, State Capitol, Cheyenne. 
Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Ontario. (Also write here for information on the 
Yukon and Northwest territories. ) 


This list is constantly revised as changes are received. 
Always consult the latest issue. 


The following publications are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at the prices in- 
dicated. Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by 
the National Park Service, 15 cents; Reclamation’s 
Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; National Forest 
Vacations, 30 cents. wa 




















Grumman aluminum canoes come in several lengths, standard or 
lightweight hulls, and have built-in plastic foam flotation units. 
Canoe shown is fitted with mast step and thwart to hold sailing 
rig; other optional accessories are rowing attachment, brackets to 


Old Town Guide’s Special is a favorite canoe of guides and sports- 
men. Built of wood, and covered with heavy seamless canvas, 
Old Town canoes require no flotation chambers because of natu- 
ral buoyancy; however, if wanted, canoes with sponsons (air 
chambers on sides reaching from stem to stern) can be had. Model 


hold smaller size outboard motors, floorboards and paddles. 
Popular 17-foot double-end canoe is $232 for standard 175-Ib. 
model, $241 for lightweight 60-lb. canoe (delivery extra). For 
Inc., Marathon, N. Y. 


nearest dealer, write Grumman Boats, 





Shelglas canoes, by Shell Lake Boat Co., Shell Lake, Wis., are now available with red or 
green exterior finish. Safety is assured by balsawood flotation plus styrofoam under 
the aluminum seats. Square-stern Sioux (above) is 15 feet long and weighs approximately 
90 Ibs. It can handle up to a 344-horsepower outboard motor. Price, F.O.B. Shell Lake, 
is $248. Not shown is the double-end Apache, $230, a 16-foot canoe weighing 84 Ibs. 


a, 


You can organize your kitchen supplies in 
the Campers Kitchen, a compact unit that 
measures 13” x 28” x 20” and sets up easily 
by means of T-nuts imbedded in the case 
and legs and thumb bolts supplied. Comes 
unassembled. Case is precision cut from ex- 
terior fir plywood; legs and handles are of 
straight grain hardwoods. Holds standard 
size two-burner stove. Price is $19.95, F.O.B. 
San Antonio. Smaller size Campers Kitch- 
enette is now available for travel campers 
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shown is an 18-foot canoe; weighs 85 lbs. Price at factory, $255. 
Stock color is green; other colors or designs available at extra cost. 
For complete line, write Old Town Canoe Co., Old Town, Me. 
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takes up floor space 13” x 19”. 
For free folders, write Campers Kitchen 
Company, P.O. Box 6062, San Antonio 9, 
Tex. If you prefer to build your own, 
plans and instructions are available for $1. 


at $17.75; 
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The 9x18 Riviera, patterned after European style tents, is the largest tent in the 
1961 line of vacation equipment offered by Ward Manufacturing, Inc., 2530 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. It has 225 square feet under canvas, with an exterior tubular 
aluminum frame for easy erection. Tent is made of 8 oz. duck with a waterproof 
fioor. Suggested retail price, $249.95, with a canopy screen optional at $39.95. 


H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Company, 2200 S. 
Hanley Rd., St. Louis 17, Mo., has added 
new features to its station wagon sleeping 
bag. 1961 model now has a full 6 Ibs. of 
the new DN-100 filling (52 per cent Dacron, 
polyester, and 48 per cent nylon, polyamid), 
an exclusive feature of Wenzel sleeping 
bags. Bag shown is 54” wide, 84” long, 
has full mattress pocket, two 72” double- 
pull zippers, is weatherstripped and can 
sleep two. Water repellent outer cover; 
plaid flannel lining. List price is $32.50. 








Spacecraft’s new travel trailer mushrooms into position at the flick of a switch (optional 
feature allows you to do it from inside your car!), but in towing position it measures 
a compact 34” high, 78” wide and 7’-6” in length. Finished in highly polished alumi- 
num with interior base of 34” marine plywood. Steel frame supports up to 1000 lbs.; 


stop and tail lights are standard equipment. Inflatable body is of heavy neoprene 
rubber-coated nylon; exterior and interior impregnated with aluminum color to help 
reflect sun. A compact air compressor provides air for three-minute inflating; to deflate, 
two large pop-out plugs are removed and it deflates itself in 60 seconds. Cover unsnaps to 
make this into a utility trailer, and air-inflated unit can be used alone on ground as a 
portable air tent, or can be adapted for mounting on rear of pickup truck. Extra in- 
flatable bodies of various sizes are available. Retail price starts at $595 plus accessories. 
For more information, write to Spacecraft Trailer Mfg. Co., P.O. 7984, Kansas City, Mo. 
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If you’re the one who has to get out in 
the rain to put up the tent, the new “Rain- 
Zip” coverall might make the task a little 
pleasanter. Heavy-duty vinyl is unaffected 
by heat or cold; when not in use, coverall 
fits into small carrying case. Coverall re- 
tails for $5.95. Made by Double Jay Mfg. 
Co., 332 W. 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT 
PHOTOS, SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES FOR 
POSSIBLE INCLUSION IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
READERS SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THAT 
PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS ARE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE, AND THIS MAGAZINE ASSUMES 
NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUCH CHANGES OR 
FOR ERRORS THAT MIGHT OCCUR IN THE 
PREPARATION OF THE COPY. EVERY PRE- 
CAUTION IS TAKEN, OF COURSE, TO PREVENT 
SUCH ERRORS. WHEN WRITING TO A MANU- 
FACTURER FOR INFORMATION, TELL HIM YOU 
SAW HIS PRODUCT IN BETTER CAMPING! 




















He went to bed when the sun went down .. . just because 
he left his ZEUS Portable Electric Generator back home. 
Everyone else is enjoying all the comforts of home with ‘‘on- 
the-spot”” power. Zeus generators are ready to operate at 
a moment’s notice. It’s just the thing for your next camping 
trip. Stow it in the trunk of your car for that weekend in 
camp or on the boat. Easy to handle, too. . . lightweight 

.. compact ...clean... quiet ... and always dependable 
for emergencies and everyday use. And Zeus features the 
exclusive Borg-Warner Permanent Magnet Alternator .. . 
produces continuous standard household electricity for hours 
without overheating. 

Write for name of your nearest dealer. 


PESCO 


another product of 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


PRODUCTS Pesco Products Division 


BORG-WARNER , 
FOR INSTANT POWER... ANYPLACE... ANYTIME... PLUG INTOA ZHUS! 














LEFT: 
1250-watt model GB-125C for 
cottages, camps and domestic 
use. Weight: 80 Ibs. 


ABOVE: 

3000-watt model GW-300 for 
commercial and resort require- 
ments. Weight: 180 Ibs. 
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BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 

Pesco Products Division Dept. BC-5 

24700 North Miles Road, Bedford, Ohio. 

Please send me full information and name of 


nearest dealer. 





Name 
Address 
City 











New freedom is yours with a Nimrod Camper. NI 


Freedom to travel, see, learn . . . because Nimrod 
takes the big expense out of travelling. Roam where 
you wish. Your whole family sleeps warm and dry off 
the ground. Make camp in 3 minutes. Get full details 
on all five wonderful Nimrod models. There's one 
priced right for you. Send coupon now. 


Api 


Nimrod Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing, Inc. Hm 
2534 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio ' 


Please send full information on all 5 Nimrod models 


Jame 


ke 





Address 





City 

















